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© BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES.— The AUGUST 
CATALOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
WORKS. and NEW REMAINDERS, offered 
at prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and 
will be sent post free on application to | 
W. H. Smirg & Son, Library Department, | 


86, Strand, London, W. 6. 


| 8 vols.; HARDONIN’s COUNCILS, 12 vols. ;. all 





PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 

Books AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
AUL PeRFectLy New 1n ConDITION. 
May List, No. 328. Now Ragapy. 

I'LLIAM GLAISHS®R, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also a 
Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at 
Discount Prices, and a Catalogue of French 
Literature. 


rILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 








CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent pont 
free on application. 


Dutavu & Oo. 37, Soho Square, London, W. | 


VYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately | 
done. 10d, per 1,000 words. Specimens | 
and references. — Address, Miss Musser, 18, 
Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 








R SALE.—The National 

3 Vols.; very handsomely bound; new ; 
beautifully illustrated by Noel Paton. Fac- 
simile of the text of 1623, Price £6. 6s.; 
offered for £3 38.—A. M. L., 10, St. Augustine 
Road, Bedford. 


10) LIBRARIANS.—FOR SALE, Wilkins’ 
Concilia, 4 vols. ; Dugdale’s Monasticon, 





in perfect . condition. Price 60 guineas. 
aes Box 989, Willing’s; 125, Strand, 
wc. 





OOKSELLERS in BIRMINGHAM.— 

“EpwarpD Baker, John Bright Street, is 

the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
—REditor, Bazaar. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s.. each offered.— 
Singer’ « Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826 ; Stephen 
Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 
Ist edition, 1885 ; Des te Remedies, 3 vols., 
1871; Jackson's Ola Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jesse’s 
Richard II1.,1862. Borrow’s Romany Word Book, 
1874. Hewlett’s Earthwork ont of Tuscany, 
1895. 100,000 Books FOR SALE and WANTED. 
Call and see my wonderful Stock, State wants, 
—BakeEr’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN 
AUTHORS, including Dickena, Thackeray, 

| Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R, Crufkshank, Phis, Rowlandson, Leech, &c; 














The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent | 
ory free on opp lication, Books Bought.— | 

LTEB T. 8 PENCER, 27, New Oxford | 
Street, London, W.C, 


MUDIE'S UIBRARY., 
. ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED | 
CATALOGUE. 


(Over 500 pages; 8vo, bound in green cloth.) 


All the Principal Works: in Circulation at the 
Library. 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 
Forming a Compréhensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of Literature. 
Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and 
SooraL Topics, the Army, NAVY, ARTS, 
SCIENCE, THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, SPORT; 
History, BroGRapny, and FIorion. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Also 2 FOREIGN CATALOGUE, containing 
Books in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. 


Price ts. Gd. . 


MUDIE’S . LIBRARY, 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET ;: 
241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, B.C, London: 





200 Years Reputation, 
Groat French Tonic and Anti-Apoplectic, 


DES CARMEs_f 


EAU 


Now introduced into England for the first time. 


O 


GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF in FAINTING FITS, HYSTERIA, HEADACHE, INFLUENZA, VERTIGO, & INDIGESTION, 
cn In Phials, 13id., of all reputable Chemists. British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct. London. , y | 





“SHEATHS 


<- FAMOUS PENS 


TO SUIT EVERY HAND 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ae 
72 = ALL STATIONERS 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


te pee Bldgs., Chancery Lane, Londm, W.0. 
AQOOUNTS 
° “qn F monthly ) °/, 
2°/ ° 
lle 
9t°/, on on Depestin, repayable on 94°/ 
SSTOOKS AND SHARRS. 8 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars 
free. 
Cc. A. RAYVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
feleghone, No. 5, Holborn. 


balances a not drawn 
below &1 
ACCOUNTS 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for 
Customers, 
Telegraphie Address,“ BIRKBECK, LONDON,” 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Serles.—No. 150. 
All readers attempting this week's 


Competition (described fully on page 
144) wewst cut ont this Coupon and 


Acad 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY FOR 32 YEARS. 


ltertuie PUBLISHED by The Times at <a. 


3d. [jle Weekly Review of 


Literature and Life. 2d. 








HOMELY HINTS 











enclose it with their reply. 


Digestion and 


The Westminster Gazette 
says: 


On Food and Cooking 


Indigestion. 


With over 140 simple and practical receipts of the greatest Value'to ‘housewives 
have to combine variety of food with economy of management. bate 


“A BOOK FOR WISE 


“The proverbial sa that the to @ man's heart 
his stomaeh has on ne : 


MEN. 











HOMELY HINTS PUBLISHING GO,, "uso wow 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
FOR AUGUST, 1902. 


THE OENTENARY OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. Ry ALGERNON OBARLES 
SWINBURNE. 

WHAT HAVE WE GAINED BY EDUCATION—SO FAR? By. FREDERICK 
GREENWOOD. 

THE ANTI-BRITISH MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. By O. ELTZBACBER. 

THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. By A.—R. B:—DE BILINSKI. 

ITALY AND THE TRIPLICE. By LLOYD SANDERS. 

TURKISH RULE EAST OF JORDAN. By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HAINAULT FOREST. (With a Map.) By SIR 
ROBERT HUNTER. 

OLD MASTERS AND MODERN CRITICS. By CHARLIS L. EASTLAKE. 

THE LAST RESTING PLACE OF OUR ANGEVIN KINGS. By CECIL 

* HALLETT. 

“THE READER OF PLAYS TO THE RESOUE”: 
(1) AReply. By H. HAMILTON FYFR. 
(2) A Rejoinder. By WALTER FREWEN LORD. 

THE ZSTHETICS OF NAVAL AROHITECTURE. By W. J. FLETCHER. 

Waz BF A MOTOR-CAR WAY THROUGH ENGLAND? By B. H. THWAITE, 

THE FOLK-LORE OF HORSE-SHOES AND HORSE-SHOEING. By the late 
Dr. GEORGE FLEMING, O.B. 

-WAR CORRESPONDENTS AND THE CENSORSHIP. By PERCEVAL LANDON: 

EAST MONTH. By StR WEMyYss REID. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Ltd. 


NOW READY. 








NOW READY. 
The AUGUST Number 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW 


Which begins Vol. IV. ONE SHILLING Monthly. 
Edited by CecIL B. HARMSWORTH and HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH. 


The Contents are of the usual varied and practical character, and include : 

AN APPRECIATION OF LORD SALISBURY. By “INDEX.” 

A PORT OF JRUST FOR LONDON. By KENRIC B. MURRAY. 

CURIOSITIES OF POPULAR PROVERBS. By J. CHURTON COLLINS. 

LAZY OXFORD. By J. K. FOTHERINGUAM. 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. By FRANK 
YEIGH. 

QUESTIONS OF GREATER BRITAIN. By HERMAN W. MARCTS. 

“IRELAND AND HER SCENERY. By JUvLGE O'CONNOR MORRIS. 

THE TECHNICAL ASPECT OF THE CANAL PROBLEM. By H. G. ARCHER. 

THE AGRICULTURAL HOSTEL. By the COCNTE-s OF WARWICK. 

THE AMERICAN INVASION, By SAMUEL E. MOFFETT. 

LONDON TO MELBOURNE IN THREE WEEKS: A Gigantic Railway Project. 
By E. A. REYNOLDS-BALL, F.R.G.S. 

ALAIN TANGER’S WIFE: A Romance of 1899. By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 

NOTES OF TH# MONTH AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Subscriptions for this and subsequen’ issues of Vol. I[V., and for Covers for 
Vel. ILL, should be sent to 


The Manager, New Liberal Review, 82 & 83, Temple Chambers, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 1042. AUGUST, 1902. 2s. 6d. 

AN ISOLATED CASE. By E. FOXWELL.—CYPRUS UNDER BRITISH 
RULE. By Sir R. HAMILTON LANG.—WITH THE PEARLERS OF NORTH- 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—THE END OF THE TETHER. V.-VIIL By 
JOSEPH CONRAD.—A SEASON IN SKYE. By H. E. M. STUTFIELD. — 
EPISODES IN THE ADVENTURRES OF M. D'HARICOT. THE MONSIEUR MEETS 
MR. LUMME AND ENGAGES A VALET. By J. STORER OLOUSTON.—SAPPHO'S 
LAST SONG. By GIACOMO LEOPARDI. TRANSLATED By SIR THEODORE 
MARTIN. — ST. BRIGID’S FLOOD. By STEPHEN GWYNN. — MUSINGS 
WITHOUT METHOD: THE KING@’s ILLNESS—UNDIGNIFIED JOURNALISM— 
LorRD KITCHENER — LORD SALISBURY -- MR. BALFOUR'S SYMPATHETIC 
AUTHORITY—THE LATIN QUARTER—LONDON AND PARIS—THE DOMINATION 
OF THE NOVEL.—ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. VIIL STILt POTTERING.— 
THE NEXT NAVAL BATTLE: A FORSCASTI. By ACTIVE LIST. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Dr. JOSEPH PARKER. 
THIRD EDITION, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 


A PREACHER’S LIFE. 


An Autobiography and an Album. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 
; Minister of the City Temple, London. 


With PORTRAITS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“ This fascinating autobiography.”— METHODIST RECORDER. 

“It is a book of uncommon interest, and in those portions which relate to its 
authot,s later life, one of heart-moving pathos.”— CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

“ We have to thank Dr. Parker for a sparkling book, full of good things put as 
only Dr. Parker can put them.”—LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“To many this volume will prove a book of deep interest.”—ACADEMY. 

“ The book has the magic-of the writer’s personality.”—OUTLOUK. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











WACMILLAN &.CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND. AND 
pr ey aS or ee E Wik same Illustrations, Diagrams, 
and Map, 8vo, 15s. net. . Rhy el 








GLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—N/W SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir Leste Sternen,K.C.B. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. By Avevustixe BirrEte. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Hezzert W. Pact. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philosophical Essays 


by Eight Members of the University of Oxford, Edited by HENRY STURT. 
8vo, 10s. net. 








NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE VIRGINIAN. A Horseman of the Plains. 


By OWEN WISTER, 


DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON 


HALL. By CHARLES MaJor, 


THE CONQUEROR: being the True and 


Romantic Story of Alexander Hamilton. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Original Illustrations, In 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. Latest Addition, 


PARIS and IRISH SKETCH BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 





THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. Chap’. 12-14. | THE MADNESS OF THE MOUNTAIN?, 
Mystic MARRIAGES. By Marcus | THE DEEP-SEA FISHERMAN. 
Reed. | TUE POKTRY OF COURTS AND CORON \- 
THE AMENITIES OF PUBLIC LIFE, TIONS. By R. E. Vernéde. 
THE FLAME-FLOWER. By W. H. | Woar Was THE RENAI:SANCE? By 
gilvie. | William Potts. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated, Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s, 
The AUGUST NUMBER Contaiaos :— 


LEAVE-TAKING. By WILLIAM WATSON, 


THE LAST DAYS OF ST. PIERRE : 
1, A Graphic Record of the Martinique Disaster : being a Letter Written 
to the Absent Bishop in the form ofa Journal. By the Very Rev. 
G. PAREL, Vicar-General of Martinique, 


2. Life in the Doomed City. 


THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS: the Younger Pliny’s Account: the Only 
Source of Knowledge of tha Event. Translation by J. G@. OROSWELL. 


P. T. BARNUM, SHOWMAN AND HUMORIST. By JorL BENTON. 
Illustrated. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 











ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. 


The AUGUST NUMBER Contains :— 


TOM JARNAGAN, JUNIOR. (Long Story Complete in this Number.) By 
FRANCIS LYNDE. 


THE RUNAWAYS. Story. By E. Borp SmirTH. 
IN THE WOODS—AUGUST. [Illustrated from Photographs. By RoSALIND 
RICHARDS, 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 





MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 
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CASSELL -& COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOTICE.—The GORONATION BOOK of EDWARD Vil., 
KING of all the BRITAINS and EMPEROR of 
INDIA, by W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.SA., will be confined to 
Six Parts, price 1s. each, as originally announced. The first 
Four Parts have already appeared, and the remaining Two 
will be issued shortly after the Coronation has taken place. 
The Historical Survey will include a fully illustrated Account 
of the Preparations made for the June Coronation, and of the 
King’s illness, in addition to a description of the actual 
Ceremony, now fixed for August 9th. The Work will also be 
published i in ) One Volume, price 108. 6d. 







































VOLUME I. NOW READY, cloth, price 123, ; half-leather, price 16s. 


LIVING LONDON. 
Edited by GEORGE R. SINS. 


Containing upwaris of 450 Illustrations from Photographs expressly taken for the Work and 
Original Drawings by Living Artists of the Day. 
“The finest thing of its character ever attempted.”"—BLACK AND WHITE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


THE REAL SIBERIA: 
Together with an Account of a Dash through Manchuria. 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


Profusely Illustrated from Special 1 hotographs. 
“The sustained interest of Mr. Foster Fraacr’s book shou'd attract many readers by the acuteness of its observation 


volame.”"—MORNING Post. 





VOLUME VII. NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 
By F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. W.th 280 Coloured Plates, including 40 S, ecially Preparcd. 
In 7 Vo!s., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each, 





POPULAR EDITION, 2 Vols., price 12s. the Set. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By HEPWORTH DIXON. 


J. LOK ie B.A., FS.A., and coataining 15 Culoured Plates by 
H, TIDMARSH.,. 


Witl be read with keen enjoyment.”— WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


With’ an Introduction by W. 


“A book of fascinating intcrest..... 





VOLUME I. NOW READY, cloth, price 12s.; half-leather, price 15s, 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. 


Containing 48 Beautiful Reproductions in Colour of some of the finest Modern 


Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries of Great Britain, with Descriptive Text. 
“The pictures are exquisitely rep-oduced ; the c!carness of outtine and richness of tone w ll be a welcome surprise 
t» those who have not followed revent developments in the art of colour printing.”"—STANbDaRv, 





READY SIIORTLY, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOMOBILE: 


its Construction and Management. 
the French of GERARD LAVERGNE, With Additions and anumber of New Illastration; | 
Revised and Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK, 





From 


and the brightness of its comments, The illustrations, too, of which there are many, ad! to the pl.asantness of the | 


CASSELL & COMPANY, I Ltd., Londen, Paris. New York, and Melbourne. 


UPWARDS OF 1,500,000 
COPIES OF 


Cassell’s 
Sixpenny Editions of 


Famous Novels 


have already been called for. 
The Latest Volume of this Series is— 


KRONSTADT. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 
Already on Sale, post free 8d. 
THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF 
TROY TOWN. 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q). 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. By R. L. Stevenson. 
FREEDOM’S SWORD. 

By Annie S. Swan. 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. 

By Max Pemberton. 
THE SEA WOLVES. 

By Max Pemberton. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 
By Max Pemberton. 
THE IRON PIRATE. 

By Max Pemberton. 
THE HISPANIOLA PLATE. 

By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 

By Frank Barrett. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 

By A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q). 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 

By A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q). 
ADAM HEPBURN’S VOW. 

By Annie S. Swan. 
AT BRITAIN’S CALL. By S. Walkey. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 

By Anthony Hope. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. 

By Stanley Weyman. 
THE BLACK ARROW. 
By R. L. Stevenson. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 
R. L. Stevenson. 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 

By R. L. Stevenson. 
| KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. 
CATRIONA. By R. L. Stevenson. 
/'THE WRECKER. By R. L. Stevenson 

and Lloyd Osbourne. 
| KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 
By H. Rider Haggard. 
DURING AUGUST. 
‘THE ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY 
| FANE. By Frank Barrett 
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The Literary Week. 


Mr. Carnecie has announced his intention of presenting 
to Mr. John Morley the library of the late Lord Acton 
which he purchased recently. At the time of Lord 
Acton’s death the library was estimated to contain nearly 
- 100,000 volumes, of which the majority bear upon secular 
and ecclesiastical history. The local and national history 
of: France, Germany, and Italy are fully represented, and 
the history of the Papacy and of French Protestantism 
form an important part of the collection. The library 
which Mr. Carnegie’s munificence places at Mr. Morley’s 
disposal can scarcely, on its own lines, be surpassed by 
any public institution. 





Mr. Mortey, we presume, will, fur more than one reason, 
regard this gift cade as a trust than a private possession. 
The ecclesiastical tone of the collection scarcely harmonises 
with the personal tastes of Mr. Gladstone’s biographer. 
Moreover the mere housing of so huge a library is a 
serious and costly matter, and librarians estimate the cost 
of accommodation at something like £20,000. Even 
should Mr. Morley hand over this gift to his own alma 
mater or to the University of which Lord Acton was so 
distinguished a leader, the question of expense might 
form a bar to its acceptance. But possibly Mr. Carnegie 
has foreseen the em ent which his generosity 
might cause, and provided against it. 





Tue trade follows the flag, and now that the British flag 
waves peacefully over South Africa we learn that the 
book trade is not far behind it. Publishers have of 
course had but little profit out of South Africa of late, 
though it has been the subject of innumerable books. 
But while the market at home remains very flat, there 
comes increased demand from the newly pacified region. 


- Our fellow subjects in South Africa are evidently anxious 


to make up for lost time, and catch up with such 
intellectual advance as we have made since 1899. Books 
about the war, which have had their day here, are 
entering into second life and second editions there. 
Moreover, as the Boer children are all going to school 
in order to be turned into good little British boys and 
girls, there is a steadily rising demand for school-books. 


Avone the younger Colonial artists, Mr. Rupert Bunny 
is, pug en. the most distinguished. He has obtained 
medals from the Paris Salon and also at the last Paris 
Exhibition. His portrait of Madame Melba in this year’s 
Academy has attracted a great deal of attention from 
connoisseurs, and, in former years, he has been repre- 
sented by many imaginative ~works. Two pictures of 
great beauty were recently shown at the Colonial Exhi- 
bition in London. While Mr. Bunny has his own mannér 
the influence of Veronese is present in the boldness of 
his designs and the beauty of his female figures. We 
believe that an exhibition of this painter’s chief produc- 
tions will be arranged later on in this year, and, beyond 
any doubt, his landscapes ‘will appeal to the wisest class 
of picture buyers. 


Now that Mr. Arthur Balfour is Prime Minister we may 
expect, with confidence, a greater encouragement of the 
highest achievements in literary art than we have had 
since the days of Viscount Bolingbroke. France, with its 
splendid record of literary criticism, committed one unfor- 
gettable mistake in its official neglect during his lifetime 
of Balzac. The nearest parallel in England to the great 
Tourangeau novelist is George Meredith. Critics differ 
and will continue to differ about his gifts as a mere story 
teller, but as a psychologist, and, above all, as a delineator 
of women’s characters, he takes rank ‘above Richardson 
because of his greater range, and in subtlety it might well 
be argued that he can be placed above Shakespeare. 


WE print in our eorrespondence column a letter from 
Mr. Bernard Capes concerning The Mill of Silence, a book, 
it appears, written many years ago and now republished 
as a new work. The other day Mrs. Mary E. Mann wrote 
in similar terms to the Daily Chronicle about her In Summei 
Shade. This raises once more a question to which owe 
have often referred, and we can only repeat our opinion 
that the practice, which appears to be growing, of pub- 
lishing as new books what are in fact not new'at all. is 
quite unfair both to the author and the public. It may 
be urged with some justice that the author should guard 
himself against such a possibility by the terms of his 
agreement. But it would hardly occur to the author that 
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any publisher would wish to issue, as new, work which 
had previously appeared in volume form. However, it 
seems that in some instances such a safeguard is essential. 





Durine the coming winter it is proposed to give per- 
formances, both in London and Oxford, of a Nativity 
Play, entitled ‘‘ Bethlehem,” written by Mr. Laurence 
Housman, with music by Mr. Joseph Moorat. The whole 
production will be designed and Hevsted by Mr. Gordon 
Craig, who will have the co-operation of Mr. Martin Shaw 
as musical conductor. The first performance will take place 
in London on or about December 31, 1902, and represen- 
tations at Oxford will be given about the same time. In 
neither case will the play be given in a theatre, and as 
it is necessary for the management to be free from any 
restrictions which the Censor of Plays might wish to 
impose, they have to rely entirely on subscribers to make 
the production in London possible. None but subscribers 
and their friends will be admitted to the performances. 
A subscription of one guinea will secure a bound volume 
of words, and either one front seat, two second, or three 
back seats, at a single performance of the play. Two 
guineas or upwards entitles the subscriber to a propor- 
tiunate number of seats. In the allotment of these priority 
will be given to subscribers in the order in which their 
subscriptions have been received. If sufficient support is 
forthcoming, a ‘‘ Pageant of Our Lady,” by the ga:ne 
author and composer, will be given as well as the Nativity 
Play, but in London only. Subscriptions may now be 
sent to the Secretary, John Baillie, Esq., 1 Princes 
Terrace, Hereford Road, Bayswater, W. 


By an unfortunate misprint last week, in the paragraph 
about what was known as to the real authorship of the 
** Waverley Novels ” in 1819, the German edition of the 
English text of Scott’s works, instead of being published, 
as stated, at 7'wickenham, should have been at Zwickau in 
Saxony. It might further be stated that the correction of 
the press in the reprint is mentioned as ‘ by an English- 
man,” presumably the J. M. F* who supplies the prefatory 
note on Walter Scott, and who adds all the ‘‘ Waverley 
Novels” published within at least two years of 1819. The 
printer is Joseph Englemann of Heidelberg. Here is a 
copy of the title :— 


THE WORKS OF WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 
Vol. I. 
Tue Lay or THE Last Minstret. 


A Poem in 6 Cantoes. 


ZWICKAU: 
Printed for Brothers Schumann. 
1819. 


In addition to the Ettrick Shepherd, who was instanced 
as one who was certain as to the authorship of the 
‘* Waverley Novels” before the public avowal by Scott, 
John Wilson Croker’s name may be added; he never 
believed that Tom Scott, Sir Walter's brother, was the 
true author, and was staggered at Scott’s disavowal on a 
certain occasion. John Barrow wrote from the Admiralty 
to Macvey Napier in 1822 after the publication of the 
Pirate: “Pray tell Sir Walter when next you see him 
that we don’t admit reformed pirates into our navy.” 
This is a very shrewd guess at the authorship of the 
Pirate, which appeared in December 1821. Then Sydney 
Smith, writing to a correspondent in 1820, said: ‘‘ Have 
you read Ivanhoe? It is the least dull, and the most 
It would be 


easily read through of all Scott’s novels.” 
easy to multiply more examples. 
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Apropos of American journalism it is a pleasure to 
record the changes which have just been made in that 
excellent periodical, Harper’s Weekly. Wrth the issue of 
this periodical for July 5, the size of the weekly has been 
reduced from folio to quarto size. It contains forty pages 
of reading matter and illustrations. From the cover 
the time-honoured insignia of the Harpers are missing. 
Instead there is a design based on the picture of the 
Goddess of Liberty, whose torch illuminates the names of 
the principal contributors and their topics—the opening 
chapters of Anthony Hope’s new novel *‘ The Intrusion of 
Peggy”; ‘‘The Five Boons of Life,’ by Mark Twain ; 
“The Fourth-of-July Boy,” by W. D. Howells, and an 
anniversary poem, ‘‘ ientings,” by Thomas A. Janvier. On 
the other side of the Goddess are the names of the con- 
tributors to the ‘‘Comment.”” This “Comment” is a 
curious feature which consists of several pages of para- 
graphs on all sorts of more or less timely topics, set forth 
without any particular typographic ostentation. 


Propasty not a few of our readers could write an 
interesting account of their feelings when they first 
walked round the British Museum Reading Room. And 
if they did so their impressions would doubtless read 
like those of a writer in the July Atlantic Monthly who 
whimsically argues that a great library should be enjoyed 
as a whole, without. any petty personal quest. ‘‘I am as 
fond as the next man,”’ he says, “‘of knowing what I am 
about, but when I find myself ushered into a great library 
Ido not know what I am about any sooner than I can 
help. I shall know soon enough—God forgive me! 
When it is given to a man to stand in the Assembly Room 
of Nations, to feel the ages, all the ages, gathering around 
him, flowing past his life, to listen to the immortal stir of 
Thought, to the doings of The Dead, why should a man 
interrupt—interrupt a whole world—to know what he is 
about? Istand at the junction of all Time and Space. 
I am the three-tenses. I read the newspaper of the 
universe. I can only speak for one, but I must 
say, for myself, that as compared with this feeling one 
has in the door, this feeling of standing over a library— 
mere reading in it, sitting down and letting one’s self be 
tucked into a single book in it—is a humiliating ex- 
perience.” But the writer is correct when he says that 
the feeling wears off. Few of the frequenters of the 
Reading Room do not look as though they had recently 
fed on honeydew and drunk the milk of paradise. 


7 . . 


Mr. W. Hate Waite, author of the ‘‘ Mark Rutherford ’’ 
series of books, who contributes ‘‘ Reminiscences of George 
Eliot” to the August Bookman, was for some time con- 
nected with John Chapman, who for many years owned 
and edited the Westminster Review. At this period, some 
forty years ago, he saw .a good deal of Miss Evans, as 
George Eliot was then known, at Chapman’s shop, which 
was situated in the Strand, almost directly opposite Cathe- 
rine Street. One of the chapters in the Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford relates, it will be remembered, the 
writer’s experience as assistant to a publisher who “‘ sold 
books of a sceptical turn,’ and was assisted by his “ niece 
It is interesting, in this connection, to be 
reminded that George Eliot acted for a short time as sub- 
editor of the Westminster. Mr. Hale White retired from 
the position he held in the Admiralty Office about 
twelve years ago, and resides at Crowborough, near 
Hastings. 





Tue authorship of Mark Rutherford has for some years 
now been an open secret, though Mr. Hale White and his 
family endeavoured to the utmost to maintain the anony- 
mity of his pseudonymous books. ‘I am sorry to say I 
know nothing of the books to which you refer,” a daughter 
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of Mr. White’s replied to a correspondent a number of 
years ago, ‘“‘and I do not think my father, if he were 


able to write to you, could help you. Your note 
apparently should have been addressed to a publisher, 
for Iam not aware that my father’s name has appeared 
on the title page of any book save one written some 
years ago.”’ Phis allusion is, of course, to The Ethie of 
Spinoza, which in its several editions has the name ‘** W. 
Hale White ” on its title-page. ' 

A writer in the Church Quarterly has some interesting 
things to say concerning ‘‘Some Aspects of the Modern 
Novel.” The point of view taken is, perhaps, a little 
narrow, though by no means wholly unjustified, and it is 
supported, on the whole, temperately and well. The 
writer finds the modern novel bewildering in its efforts 
to strike new ground. ‘The modern novel,” he says, 
“is not only ubiquitous, it is omniverous ’’ :— 

It might have been supposed that all available material 
was long since exhausted ; but whilst real genius will always 
prove “the old, old story” to be worth retelling, modern 
ingenuity finds topics for imaginative handling in the 
most unpromising directions—in the Zionist Movement, for 
example, in the fin de siécle company promoter, in the Tam- 
many ring, in the wild ravings of a half-insane gum-digger, 
in the dissection and display‘ the innermost heart of a 
solitary Spanish ‘priest “unt uiged by vain passion and 
wandering amongst the dyi « gods of dead civilization.” 
The area over which theme -rn novelist roams is illimitable, 
and it will take ages before he will have to sit down and 
weep that no more worlds are left for him to conquer. 

But what the writer finds most to his distaste is what 
he conceives to be the false freedom claimed by novelists 
to treat any and all manifestations of life, a freedom 
resulting, he says, ‘‘in stories which portray characters 
that are utterly invertebrate. Strength of will is dissolved 
in hysterical emotion. Self-abandonment is at once man’s 
fate and his highest wisdom.” 

Concerninc the religious novel the writer expresses 
himself thus :— : 

What shall we say of the ordinary type of religious novel 
in its too common perversion to become the vehicle of mis- 
representation, malice, hatred, and all vncharitableness ? 
How commonplace and faded are its leading types—the 
High, the Low, the Broad Church, the Romanist, the Dis- 
senting, the sceptical! We are weary of the lay figures 
dressed up in conventional costume—the Jesuit in disguise, 
the milksop of a curate, the Dissenting preacher with a soul 
above his sordid surroundings, the odious Anglican painted 
by Romanists as a pendant to equally detestable and un- 
veracious portraiture of the Popish priest as conceived by 
ultra-Protestant authors. It is almost inconceivable that 
anyone should unconsciously “give himself away,” as do 
many novelists of this class of fiction. 

That is perfectly true of many novels which set out to be 
more or less religious. As a type of the story in which 
religion is treated with ‘‘ knowledge, dignity, and reserve,” 
John Inglesant is very properly named, though we hardly 
agree with the writer in his selection of certain other 
novels for unqualified praise. Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush, for example, does not seem to us to reveal “‘ depths 
of spiritual thought.» But it is kind of the Church 
Quarterly to say so. 


Pror. Mark H. Lippett (of America) has written a book 
called Introduction to the Scientific Study of English Poetry, 
which is an effort to consider the phenomena of poetry 
scientifically, and to suggest a new system of prosody. 
The Professor is nothing if not scientific. He waves aside 
all ‘‘ present notions’’ of poetry, which he defines as 
“vague and bewildering” and “literary and not scien- 
tific.’’ Listen to Prof. Liddell’s definition :— 

Poetry is literature, usually of .a high degree of Human 
. Interest, which in addition to its Human Interest has in it an 
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added Esthetic Interest due to the arrangement of some easily 

recognizable and constantly present concomitant of thought- 

formulation into a form of esthetic appeal for which an 

appreciative Esthetic Sentiment has been gradually developed 

in the minds of those who habitually think by means of 

the language in which the poetry is written. , 
This enlightening definition is further elucidated by an 
algebraic formula which stands as follows :— 

x + HI -+- VF,—meaning “ideas formulated in terms of 
correlated sound-group-images ” -- Human Interest -++ Verse’ 
Form. 

After this we are not surprised to hear that Prof. Liddell 
has evolved a prosody of his own which includes a new 
nomenclature and notation. Thus, for ‘‘ verse,’’ he sub- 
stitutes ‘‘ thought-moment,” and for ‘ fact,” ‘‘ waves of 
Impulse.’’ And the whole thing, after all, helps neither 
poetry nor prosody, but only makes for mild merriment. _ 


C. K. 8. in The Tatler alludes to the prevalent idea 
that this is especially the -age of women writers, and that 
the interest in George Eliot arose from her coming at a 
time when women authors were not so common as to-day. 
“As a matter of fact,”’ he writes, ‘“‘in proportion to the 
number of books published, women authors were every 
whit as plentiful in 1856 as they are now. Miss Bronté, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Marsh, Julia Kavanagh, and a host 
of other names immediately occur to one as then having 
a vogue, and, indeed, on the lines of historical and 
biographical industry, women were far more in evidence 
then than they are at present.” Moreover one has but 
to look through any of the innumerable Garlands, Friends 
and other gift-books to realize that in the short and 
silly story as well woman was paramount. 


Tue following interesting Dickens relics were recently 
offered for sale by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, 
at their rooms in Wellington Street, Strand, when they 
realised the sum of £85. 

1261. Dickens (Charles) The mahogany office table, the 
office chair, the high back cane chair, and looking glass, in 
mahogany frame, which for many years were in daily use by 
Charles Dickens in his private office at 26, Wellington Street; 
Strand, where he edited All the Year Round. 


These relics of the famous novelist were given by Charles 
Dickens’ son to the housekeeper, Mrs. Hedderley, from 
whom they were bought by the late Henry Walker, 
and removed to the residence of his step-son James 
Hooper, of Bromley, Kent, who alone from that time has 
had the custody of them. Signed and witnessed attestation 
papers accompany them. It is now proposed to offer 
these relics for sale by private treaty, and those interested 
can inspect them at No. 9, Hanover Park, Peckham, 8.E., 
together with the attestation papers. 


A Loxpow correspondent of the Nation contributes to 
that journal an interesting appreciation of Sir Leslie 
Stephen. We are left in doubt as to whether the writer 
represents American or English opinion, but there is 
hardly likely to be much difference between the two. 
He says of Sir Leslie Stephen that he is ‘‘the very 
type of a man of letters,” possessing the detachment 
of mind which is essential to perfect sincerity and truth- 
fulness. He proceeds :— 

Every word he has written has the ring of absolute truth- 
fulness. This, however, is in great part due, not to the mere 
absence of bias, but to that zeal for the propagation of truth 
without which the labors of the mere man of letters will 
appear to most.of us to be of very little value. In this 
matter Sir Leslie Stephen stands preéminent among the men 
of his day. During the thirty years and more which have 
passed since he began publication, the Essays on Free 

Thinking and Plain Speaking, the History of English Thought 
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in the XVI1Ith Century, the Science of Ethics, An Agnostic’s 
Apology, Social Rights and Duties, and the English Utili- 
tarians, each afford evidence of Leslie Stephen’s devoted 
ardor in the promotion of truthfulness both in speech and in 
thought. 
This is a deserved tribute to a writer of unfailing 
knowledge and charm. 


In the British Weekly Claudius Clear writes luminously 
on the project of the City of Londen school for training 
boys in journalism, holding, in opposition to some loudly 
expressed views, that journalism should and can be 
taught :—- 

But I frankly admit that many can never be taught 
journalism. This is one great reason why the school should 
be encouraged. It would sift out the incompetent. The 
teachers, if they were doing their duty, would by-and-by say 
to this pupil and the other, “You have made a mistake. 
You can never succeed in this business.” For journalism is 
not so much an ability as a knack. Some men know by 
nature what is interesting. They have the gift of indivi- 
duality. Whatever else life may be to them, it hardly ever 
ceases to be interesting. They can pick up news, they can 
remember, they can put two and two together, they can hear, 
and they can see. Even these will not come to them at once. 
It will take them three years to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the routine of newspaper publishing and management. 
I do most firmly believe that three-fourths of what they learn 
in these three years might be learned equally well ina special 
training school. 


Bibliographical. 

Witt reference to a communication in last week’s ACADEMY, 
I may note that Palgrave kept Darley’s ‘‘ It is not beauty 
I demand” in his Golden Treasury at least so late as 
1874. Why the poem does not appear in the current 
edition of the Treasury I do not know; it could easily 
have been transferred to the fourth (modern) section. If 
it was worth inclusion in the first edition (1861), why 
should it not have been retained throughout, though in 
its proper place? It must be remembered to Palgrave’s 
discredit that he did not hesitate to curtail and even 
‘“‘edit’’ poems, and that it was only after strong remon- 
strances that he restored the full text of Hood’s ‘‘ We 
watch’d her breathing thro’ the night.” It has always 
been my belief that what was meritorious in the Golden 
Treasury (which has been greatly over-praised) was really 
due, not to Palgrave, but to Tennyson. In his dedication 
to Tennyson of the first series (1861), Palgrave says: “‘ It 
has been completed under your advice and assistance.” 
In the dedication of the second series (1897) to the 
memory of Tennyson, Palgrave notes that the first series 
was ‘‘ kindly supervised ” by his illustrious friend. How 
untrustworthy was Palgrave’s own critical judgment is 
glaringly apparent in the second series of the Treasury, 
which is remarkable about equally for its sins of omission 
and of commission. 

The announcement of a forthcoming edition of the works 
of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes is not at all surprising, seeing 
that that worthy divine has never lost his popularity 
among serious-minded people. <A selection from _ his 
Sermons was issued in 1868, and Canon Liddon edited his 
Manual for the Sick in 1869 (a fourth edition appearing 
in 1883). In 1883 came a reprint of the Private Devotions, 
and in.1887 and 1898 reprints of Seventeen Sermons on the 
Nativity. The Devotions (in Greek and Latin) was repro- 
duced in 1897 and 1898, the former year seeing the issue 
of selections from Private Devotions, and a reprint of 
Prayers for the Week. A translation by P. G. Medd 
of the Private Devotions appeared in 1899. A memoir 
of the Bishop was written by Mr. R. L. Ottley and pub- 
lished in 1894. About a year later we had from the i. 
Alex. Whyte, of Edinburgh, Lancelot Andrewes and his 
~ Private Devotions: a Biography, a Transcript, and an 
Interpretation. In 1898 Lady Mary Wood wrote a little 
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biography of Andrewes under the title of The Story of a 
Saintly Bishop’s Life. It will be seen, therefore, that the. 
Bishop still has a clientéle, and is likely to retain it. 

A wonderful shilling’s-worth is Mr. Grant Richards’ new 
edition of Robinson Crusoe. Nevertheless, I should like 
to see a reprint of the famous story which should include, 
by way of appendix, the Serious Reflections during the 
Life and Surprising Adventures of Defoe’s hero. These 
came out in the year following the publication of .the 
Adventures and the Farther Adventures, and, though not 
remarkable as literature or philosophy, do shed some 
light both upon Crusoe and upon the personality of its 
creator. In the preface Defoe claims that Crusoe is in 
some respects “‘a kind of type of what the dangers and 
vicissitudes and surprising escapes of his own life had 
been.”’ It might be worth some publisher’s while to 
issue the Serious Reflections separately. I have a vague 
impression that they were comprised in an edition of 
Crusoe produced a good many years ago by Messrs. 
T. Nelson and Sons, of Edinburgh; but I do not know 
whether that edition is still in the market. If it is not, 
it ought to be. 

An interesting addition to theatrical literature is about 
to be made by a writer who proposes apparently to 
reproduce, with additions, the autobiography of the late 
J. R. Anderson. This autobiography appeared originally 
in the columns of a North Country paper. That it has 
not got into book form before now has not altogether 
surprised me, for Anderson, popular as he was in his day, 
has never impressed himself, like Macready and other 
‘“‘leading men” of that period, upon the memory or 
imagination of the public. He was the original De 
Mauprat in “Richelieu,” the first Charles Courtley in 
‘London Assurance,” the first Earl Mertoun in ‘‘ A Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon,” and so forth; and yet I doubt if his 
name is remembered by ninety-nine out of a hundred 
Se. Some account of him is to be found in pub- 
ished theatrical chronicles, but the promised biography 
or autobiography should be (relatively) of some value. 

The promised abridgment of John Wesley’s Journal 
will, no doubt, find its public. Something of the sort, 
however, was done ten or eleven years ago, when a book 
was published called John Wesley his own Biographer. 
This was at the time of the centenary, when volumes about 
Wesley were rife, at least four coming out in 1891. Of 
Southey’s Life there was a new edition in 1893., So 
numerous were the publications by and concerning John 
and Charles Wesley that Mr. Richard Green was led to 
compile a bibliography thereof, which came out originally 
in 1896, and in a done form in 1899. 

The brothers De Goncourt, I note, are to be represented 
in Mr. Heinemann’s ‘“‘ Century of French Romance” by a 
translation of their Renée Mauperin. The story, of course, 
is not new to English readers, having been issued in 
English by Messrs. Vizetelly in 1887—the year which saw 
the issue of an English version of the brothers’ Germinie 
Lacerteux. Their Sister Philoméne was also published in 
English in 1890, and we all remember the edition of their 
letters and journals which Mr. Heinemann brought out in 
1894. 

The “‘ Man of Kent”’ reminds us that the centenary of 
the birth of Thomas Aird has arrived. The reminder is 
timely and acceptable, for Aird, though not a man of 
genius, had great talent, and deserves to be remembered. 
I cannot trace any edition of his poems later than that of 
1878, to which a memoir was prefixed. It would be 
interesting to know if that edition is still in circulation. 

The new volume of short stories by T. B. Aldrich will 
be welcome. Over here this delicate and charming writer 
is best known by his poetry, but many are aware that he 
has been as successful in prose fiction as in verse. It will 
be remembered that an American edition of his Works, in - 
seven volumes, was issued in this country a yéar or 
two ago. Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


A National Hero. 


Henry V. By Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A. 


(Putnams.) 


LIkE many other good books, this latest contribution to 
the ‘‘Heroes of the Nations”’ series is based upon an 
article contributed to the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. It is a sound and judicious bit of historical 
work. Mr. Kingsford, who declares his obligations to the 
late Bishop Stubbs in his preface, belongs to the young 
Oxford school of historians, and has the qualities of his 
type. He is admirably documented, a faithful student of 
all original authorities, whether in the form of records or 
of chronicles, curious even of the account books of the 
duchy of Lancaster, from which he carefully sets down 
the expenditure upon ‘“‘soap and shoes, cloaks and 
mantles, black straw hats, scarlet caps and green russet 
gowns’’ for Henry and: his brothers, and how when his 
hero was nine years old, harp-strings were bought for his 
harp, and three-quarters of an ounce of tissue of black 
silk for his sword. Doubtless these things help to 
humanise the history; certainly they are eminently 
characteristic of the methods of the historian. Contem- 
porary material, however, is ample for the reign of 
Henry V., and Mr. Kingsford’s task is less to discover than 
to arrange and expound it. This he seems tous to do with 
great lucidity, putting in a very clear light the problems with 
which Henry had to grapple, and expounding the relations 
in which his buccaneering exploits in France stood to his 
diplomatic intrigues with Sigismund of Germany, and to 
the ecclesiastical policy which he supported during the 
struggles of Pope and Anti-pope, and through the English 
representatives at the council of Constance. For ourselves, 
although we respect the soundness of Mr. Kingsford’s 
judgment, and admire the completeness with which he has 
mastered his subject, we must confess that we like our 
history a little more written than he is willing to give it 
us. Most young Oxford historians seem to be afraid to 
write, lest they should be mistaken for Mr. Froude; and 
for colour or character in the style of the present book the 
reader must look rather to the conscientious excerpts from 
the sources than to any contribution of the author's own. 
Mr. Kingsford’s austerity in this matter is, however, 
perhaps preferable to the flamboyance of archaism with 
which Mr. Wylie has covered part of the same ground. 

Mr. Kingsford has an interesting chapter upon the extent 
to which the traditional conception of Henry V. imposed 
upon the English imagination by Shakespeare is really 
justified by recorded fact :—- 

When studying the history of Henry of Monmouth as 
given by sober chroniclers, what strikes us most-is that 
he should have played so great a part at so young an age. 
As a boy he had served his apprenticeship in arms, and as 
commander in the field suppressed a serious rebellion ; he 
had hardly reached manhood before he was called upon to 
preside over the Government and direct the affairs of the 
nation. So his strenuous youth had been spent in the 
battlefield and council-chamber, and it seems difficult to 
guess when, if ever, he could have found relaxation in 
pursuits more natural to his years. Popular tradition has 
a different tale to tell : 

“Since his addiction was to courses vain : 
His companies unlettered, rude, cnd shallow ; 
His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports.” 
‘The contradiction is to all appearances complete ; on the 
one side the evidence of facts is overwhelming ; on the 
other hand the weight of tradition is too great to be 
lightly put aside. 

We agree with Mr. Kingsford that the problem afforded 
is ‘not insoluble.” The tradition taken by Shakespeare 
from Holinshed, and from the slightly older (not, as Mr. 
Kingsford says, ‘“‘much older’’)* play of The Famous 
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Victories of Henry V., errs only negatively in disregarding 
the ‘‘ strenuous”’ side of Henry’s early years; it does not 
follow that the element of recklessness and dissipation on 
which it lays stress was not there too. Nor is it necessary 
even to suggest with Mr. Kingsford that the young 
prince’s ‘‘ London boon companions were probably no 
dissolute roysterers like Shakespeare's Poins and Bardolph, 
but rather perhaps like that ‘Court of Good Company ’. of 
which Hoccleve and Henry Somer, the friends of Chaucer, 
were among the principal members.” Pitt broke through 
a toll-bar when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
there seems no particular reason why Henry may not have 
filled up the leisure moments of his strenuity by ‘‘ hurlynge 
in Estechepe,’’ even as his brothers, ‘‘ the lorde Thomas 
and the lorde John”’ are recorded to have done. . And, in 
fact, more than one of the contemporary chroniclers record 
the ‘‘recklessness’’ and ‘ lasciviousness”’ of his youth, 
and the remarkable change of manners which took placeon 
liis accession to the throne. With regard to the specific 
stories dear to seventeenth century biographers, Mr. Kings- 
ford traces that of the committal by the Chief Justice to 
the ‘‘ Governor”’ of Sir Thomas Elyot, published in 1531, 
and thinks that ‘‘it is just possible that Elyot may be 
reproducing some legend of the courts, with which as a 
lawyer he had become familiar.’’ For that of waylaying 
and robbing the King’s tax gatherers, Holinshed gives 
Stowe as his authority. Stowe was a great collector of 
documents, and it is very likely indeed that he had here, 
as in some other cases, the advantage of using material 
which has not been identified by modern researchers. 
There does not seem to be any particular reason for 
discrediting either of the stories. 

Mr. Kingsford’s full title for his book is Henry V. 
The Typical Medieval Hero, a characterisation for which 
he confesses his indebtedness to Bishop Stubbs. With all 
deference, we do not feel quite sure that it is wholly 
applicable. Here is Mr. Kingsford’s own final word on 
Henry :— 

Henry had a fine conception of his duty as King, but 
we cannot regret that his dream of a united Christendom 
and a new Crusade should have failed. The modern order 
was not to spring from any restoration of ancient ideals. 
The time was at hand for fresh faiths and fresh principles 
of government, for society to be remodelled on a new 
basis. Europe, however unconscious, stood at the parting 
of the ways and must enter upon her inheritance of pro- 
gress by a rough and novel road. Henry, for all his 
genius, was not fitted by temperament to be her leader. 
He was the perfect pattern of the medieval hero, born, as 
it were, out of due time, and instinct with all. the 
traditions of the past. His ideals were those of authority 
in Church and State, of a King who ruled a willing people 
as a trust from God, of a society based, not on equality, 
but on the mutual interchange of rights and. obligations. 
It is a noble theory, the medieval vision of a Golden 
Future that is yet far distant. Still, if Henry was the 
champion of a lost cause, nothing can rob him of the 
fame due to those who have spent their lives in the quest 
of a great ideal. A special charm and pathos must always 
attach to the memory of that princely hero who, through 
the splendour of his achievements, illumined with the rays 
of his glory the doctrine of the medieval world. 

Well, on the face of it, to call Henry ‘‘the typical 
medieval hero ’’ because he failed to bring the world back 
to medizeval ideals that were already obsolete is rather like 
calling Ignatius Loyola the typical medizval Catholic, or 
Chateaubriand the typical Frenchmen of the ancien regime. 
And surely there are a good many points in which Henry 
Was not medieval at all. He was a guripowder man, and 
gunpowder did more than anything to break down 
medizval theories of warfare. ‘There is little in his story 


of the essentially medieval cstent and romance of arms. 
The jesting with the tennis balls before Agincourt recalls 
much more closely that tasteless present of a lion from 
Groot Schurr to Pretoria than it does, say, the ‘‘ Vow of 
And to take more important ground, precisely 


the Heron.”’ 
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that feature of Henry’s character which led Shakespeare to 
take him as the type of what seventeenth century kingship 
might and should be, that is to say, his deep-lying instinct 
of broad democratic humanity, seems to lie wholly outside 
the compass of the medizeval ideal. 


The Unseen Death. 


Submarine Warfare. By Herbert C. Fyfe. 

Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Fyre has taken for his theme a subject upon which 
the popular mind has the vaguest ideas, and which, until 
quite recently, even the official mind regarded with an 
aloofness not easy to understand. A perusal of this most 
interesting volume will put any reader in possession of 
practically all the most important facts concerning those 
engines of destruction which may revolutionise naval war- 
fare. There remains a strong doubt ; experts differ ; in the 
opinion of some, the active submarine is destined to play no 
more than an uncertain part in matters of defence ; in the 
opinion of others it will carry unseen and terrible devasta- 
tion to the heart of an enemy's fleet. Between these two 
extremes Mr. Fyfe finds some approximation to what he 
conceives to be the probable truth of the matter. But 
wherever the precise truth may lie it is obvious that no 
naval power can afford to neglect a weapon which may, at 
any moment, and perhaps at the call of a single brain, 
spring into monstrous activity. The day when the 
Admiralty could assert that the submarine was “ the 
weapon of the weaker power, and not our concern” has 
long gone by. 

Mr. Fyfe traces the history of submarine navigation from 
its somewhat uncertain beginnings with Cornelius van 
Drebbell in 1620 to the modern “Gustave Zédés” and 
“Hollands.” Once the idea of attacking a ship by means 
of an explosion from below the surface of the water took 
root, it was natural that science should set itself the task 
of discovering some means of sending the explosive medium 
against an enemy under cover of the sea. But it was long 
before much advance was made. In the War of Secession 
twenty-five Federal vessels were destroyed, and nine 
injured, by torpedoes of various kinds; but they were of 
kinds which necessitated the “close proximity of the 
craft attacking and the craft attacked,” and the result 
was often the destruction of both. In an exceptional case 
such a catastrophe might be deliberately foreseen and 
deliberately brought about, but as an instrument of war- 
fare the spar-torpedo was too promiscuous in its destructive- 
ness. Thencame the sntemohile fish torpedo, which could 
be discharged against its mark from a distance, and the 
highest expression of that torpedo is found in the modern 
Whitehead. The Whitehead is capable of travelling at the 
rate of 29 knots for 1,000 yards, and, thanks to the 
invention of the gyroscope, it may be run practically dead 
straight for twice that distance. This marvellous engine 
is fired from the conning tower by the pressing of an 
electric key. ‘‘ When you have been shown lovingly over a 
torpedo,” says Mr. Kipling, ‘‘ by an artificer skilled in the 
working of its tricky bowels, torpedoes have a meaning 
and a reality for you to the end of your days.” 

The invention of the automobile torpedo provided the arma- 
ment with which the submarine could aes be effectually 
equipped. The submarine “ David,”’ in the American Civil 
War, had, indeed, sunk the Federal corvette ‘“‘ Housatonic,” 
but she was found sticking in the rent she had made, 
with all her crew dead. The automobile torpedo made it 
possible for the submarine to discharge her projectile with 
comparative safety to herself. There naturally followed 
rapid improvement in submarine vessels, until the ‘‘ Gustave 
Zéedé”’ and the ‘ Holland ” were produced, the types now 
mainly accepted as the best. But these have never been 
used in actual warfare, and such experiments as have 
been conducted appear to have been inconclusive. If the 
submarine could be provided with eyes she would at once 
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become the most deadly of offensive instruments, but so 
far science has failed to discover any means other than his 


compass by which the helmsman may steer. Ata depth 
of from’10 to 12 feet the wm g or optical tube may be 
employed, but below that depth is darkness. Hence it 
bezomes necessary for the submarine to rise to the surface 
from time to time, so .indicating her presence to the. 
enemy whom she must see to attack. Even so she 
remains a terrible menace, for extraordinary accuracy In 
fire would be necessary to hit a submarine awash. ‘“ When 
the submarine torpedo-boat goes into action,” wrote 
Mr. John P. Holland in 1900, “ she will bring us face to face 
with the most puzzling problem ever met in warfare. She 
will present the unique spectacle, when used in attack, of 
a weapon against which there is no defence. . . . 
you cannot run away you are doomed.” But when the 
submarine has been given sight she will have submarine 
pitted against her in the deeps, which suggests to the 
fancy an almost unimaginable warfare, a new and awf 
vision of sudden death. r 

And here comes in the question of the morality of 
submarine warfare. Mr. Fyfe quotes the following passage 
from an article in the Naval Chronicle in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. The article is apropos of 
Fulton’s torpedoes and submarine boats :— 

Guy Fawkes is got afloat, battles in future may be fought 
under water ; our invincible ships of the line may give place 
to horrible and unknown structures, our projects to catamarans, 
our pilots to divers, our hardy, dauntless tars to submarine 
assassins ; coffers, rockets, catamarans, infernals, water-worms, 
and fire-devils! How honourable! how fascinating is such 
an enumeration! How glorious, how fortunate for Britain 
are discoveries like these! How worthy of being adopted by 
a people made wanton by naval victories, by a nation whose 
Empire are the seas. 

“It is quite evident,” says Mr. Fyfe, “that .-. + 
there exist many Britons who in their heart of hearts agree 
with this writer.” It appears to us that the matter is a 
very simple one. So long as international arbitration 
remains a dream, so long will international armaments 
increase, and so long will science devote itself equally to 
devising implements of death and to perfecting the means 
of saving life. It is idle to attach particular immorality 
to the employment of submarines; they are no more 
immoral than lyddite shells, or, for that matter, than Lee- 
Enfield bullets. It is, indeed, pretty obvious, as Mr. Fyfe 
says, that ‘‘if wars ever die out, it will certainly not be 
owing to the destructive capabilities of the weapons em- 
ployed.” The remarkable thing is that the more deadly 
the weapon which is employed the smaller, very frequently, 
is the mortality. A bayonet at close quarters will account 
for more men put out of action than a Lee-Enfield at 
1,500 yards. The science of destruction is met by the 
science of protection, and a reasonable hope of life is 
carried into the very shadow of death. We cannot follow 
Mr. Fyfe’s clear and admirable account of submarines 
without being profoundly moved by their terrible possi- 
bilities; it gives the old phrase “the command _.of the 
seas’ a new meaning, and, it must be added, carries with 
it a new responsibility. The Admiralty was not anxious 
to take up the subject of submarines; it seemed inclined 
to allow other nations to experiment, and then, if necessary, 
it would adopt the most desirable invention. Fortunately 
that impossible attitude has been abandoned, and we are“ 
now at least in line with other powers. Until submarines 
are abolished by international agreement it is our plain 
duty to endow them with every possible element. of 
destructiveness, to make them, indeed, as the peril by 
night and the pestilence at noonday. To the strong is 
strength only by reason of constant vigilance and serene 
watchfulness, and it is one of the penalties of our civili- 
sation that our greatest strengths should appear to clash 
in our power of sowing life and scattering death. But the 
apparent paradox is a + ay em truth, and one constantly 
exemplified in the world’s history. 
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“Getting Beyond A Joke.” 


Francis Bacon Our Shake-speare. By Edwin Reed, A.M. 


(Gay and Bird. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Bacon and Shake-speare Parallelisms. By Edwin Reed, 
A.M. (Gay and Bird. 10s. 6d net.) 


ReatLy, Baconianism is getting beyond a joke. Twelve 
years ago Mr. Reed wrote a book in which he said all that 
was to be said for his case with comparative sobriety and 
an accuracy rather above the average of his kind. Now 
he returns to the charge with no less than two fresh thick 
volumes which seem to us to show a marked falling off 
in both qualities. True, although he employs the same 
publishers as the notorious ‘‘ Mrs. Gallup,” he does not 
commit himself by any subscription to the amazing piéce 
of bad literary faith published in that name. But he 
has ineptitudes enough of his own to answer for. These 
mainly take the form of parallelisms. It is a fundamental 
principle of your Baconian that any two sentences from 
the books of the Elizabethans, differing wholly in style, 
sentiment, and outlook on life, but having a common 
subject or using a common word, are probably written hy 
the same author, and that author Francis Bacon. This is 
no exaggeration of Mr. Reed’s point of view, and here are 
sothe examples. to prove it. 


1 


24. 


WHITE VIOLETs, 
From Shakespeare. 


Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of 
Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath. ' : 
Winter's Tale, iv. 3 (1623). 


720 
PRICKING PLANTS. 


He that sweetest rose will find, As terebration doth meliorate 
Must find love’s prick. fruit, so upon like reason 
As You Like It, iii. 2 (1623). doth letting of plants’ 
blood ; as pricking vines or 

other trees, after they be 

of some growth, and thereby 

letting forthgum . ... 

Syloa Sylvarum (1622-25). 


From Bacon. 

That which, above all others’ 
yields the sweetest smell in 
the air is the violet, espe- 
cially the white. 

Essay of Gardens (1625). 


637. 
O1L IN WHALES. 

This whale with somany tons An immense quantity of oil is 

of oil in his body. extracted from whales. 
wortesy of Windsor, ii. 1 Natural History (1622-25). 

Not content with establishing “ parallelisms’’ between 

Bacon and Shakespeare, Mr. Reed proceeds to further 

strengthen his case with others between speeches of 

Bacon’s father and plays which Shakespeare did not 

write. 

571. 
QUEEN Exizapetu, A PHOENIX. 

The bird of wonder, the A phcenix, a blessed bird 
maiden -phoenix [Queen [Queen Elizabeth]. 
Elizabeth]. Speech of Nicholas Bacon 

Henry VIII, v. 5. (1623). [Father of Francis] in Par- 
liament (1571). 


After all, these ‘‘ parallelisms’’ are not wholly useless, 
even beyond the laugh they give. For nothing could be 
better adapted than a long series of them to hold up a 
mirror to the essential difference between the Shakespearean 
and the Baconian temper and mode of expression. Here 
is one more example which, from this point of view, bears 
meditating. 
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37. 
Love HostiLe TO ForTUNE. 
We have kissed away king- Love troubleth men’s for- 


doms and provinces. tunes, 
Anthony and cleopatra, iii. 8 Essay of Love (1625). 
(1623). 
And so Mr. Reed, like many another wiser man, has 
perhaps wrought better than he knew. 





Theosophy in Little. 


Man’s Place in the Universe. By the Author of The Story 
of Atlantis. (Theosophical Publishing Society, 2s.) 


Tuts purports to be a text-book of Theosophy, putting 
within the compass of seven score pages all that is 
necessary to salvation by this particular route; and the 
author has done a real service in setting forth the outlines 
of a teaching which runs through most of the world’s 
religions, and has had considerable influence on the many 
people among us who would rather imagine vaguely than 
think clearly. The service that the author of this little 
work has unwittingly done is to concentrate the mass 
of absurdity which wraps a grain of truth, and enable the 
reader of moderate intelligence to estimate the evidence on 
which the claims of Theosophy. rest. The conclusion one 
must reach after reading a page or two of sanity and a 
hundred and more pages of something quite different is 
that Theosophy, as translated into what looks like English, 
is merely the art of talking unintelligibly about the incon- 
ceivable. And if only our Theosophists had had the 
forethought to approach the wisdom of the East with the 
equipment of the West they would have saved themselves 
and their critics much unnecessary trouble. 

Our anonymous author now and then talks almost 
intelligibly about the conceivable. Thus one section of 
the cosmic evolution is concerned with our own planetary 
system (for theosophy, child-like, grasps at the moon and 
stars and all that lies beyond). Here is a characteristic 
passage :— 

The other two planets belonging to it, which are visible to 
the physical eye, are Mars and Mercury—Mars being the 
planet last occupied by humanity, and Mercury being in 
process of preparation for our advent. The planet which 
was inhabited before Mars, and the one which will be our 
home when the life-wave has left Mercury, are both formed 
of so much finer a state of matter than the earth, that they 
are invisible to ordinary eyesight. 


Venus is far ahead of us; and at some distant epoch “an 
event mysterious as well as important occurred.” For 
beings from the advanced Venus appeared on this earth 
to help the laggards of humanity. Ton, did they? Has 
any being ever appeared on this earth who is not explic- 
able without dragging in Venus? Something more than 
mere assertion is required as proof; and for proof of this 
and many other statements we are referred to certain Great 
Ones—names and addresses unknown—who lived very 
many years ago, apparently, and certainly knew much less 
about the planetary system than, say, Sir William Huggins. 
For though much wisdom is ancient, its antiquity 1s not 
its chief claim to consideration. 

Theosophy, as expounded in this text-book, has the one 
grain of truth in it. The law of Karma, which extends 
to the spiritual world the law of the persistence of energy 
and the indestructibility of matter, has long been reached in 
the Western world along the lines of scientific thought :— 

Its operation as bearing on the individual has thus a 
twofold aspect, internal as regards character, external as 
regards circumstance and environment. “As a man soweth, 
so shall he also reap,” is an aphorism applicable to both 
cases, partially so even in the life he is then living, eminently 
so in the next life he is destined to lead on earth, by which 
time all the results of his past thoughts and efforts will have 
_ syuthesised in the character with which he returns to 
ite, 
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Now everyone who has ever given ten minutes thought to 
things beyond the licensing question and golf knows that 
every action is eternal in its results, and reaches back to 
eternity for its stimulus, that the folly we commit to-day 
is but a link in a chain of cause and effect which would 
lie. before the eyes of Omniscience. And our Western 
religions make it their object to dodge this terrible human 
responsibility. The Salvation Army offers the Great Atone- 
ment of Christ, and a clean bill; the Roman Catholic 
church at the other end prescribes a penance as the way 
out. Theosophy offers no loophole of escape but indi- 
vidual endeavour. But even here, at the very centre of 
the teaching we come upon that fatal lack of evidence. 
What does it matter to the man who gains the whole 
world and loses his own soul, if he is never conscious of 
the loss? If the man, John Smith, who had made a failure 
of one incarnation, were conscious—and knew all the time 
he would be conscious—of his subsequent degradation to 
the sty, his conduct would be of importance to his eternal 
welfare. But there is the broken link—the failure of 
continuous consciousness—which destroys the theosophic 
chain, and gives hope to humanity of oblivion. There 
are, we know, people who assert that they can remember 
scraps of a former incarnation. But they are people whose 
assertions one would accept in few cases, and in this cannot 
be verified. If they could, there would be nothing for 
the ordinary man to hope for, since suicide would not 
help him, 


{r. George Moore Done into /rish. 


An Tir Ghort. Sgéaltha le Seérsa O Mérdha: aistrighthe 
én Saesbhéarla ag Padraig O Suilleabhdin, B.A. (Dublin : 
Sealy, Bryers & Walker. 1s.) 


Mr. Georce Moore is evidently a whole-hearted convert to 
the Gaelic movement in Ireland. His new books come out 
in Irish first, and subsequently, if at all, in English. In 
this case, the English version of The Untilled Field (as the 
present volume is entitled) is, we believe, under weigh, 
and meantime we have these six tales of Irish life excel- 
lently done into Irish by Messrs. P. O'Sullivan and 
T. O'Donoghue. The field which Mr. Moore has chosen 
to occupy is not indeed an untilled one, for Kickham, 
Carleton, and Miss Barlow—to mention only a few names— 
have laboured in it fruitfully, but Mr. Moore has not done so 
before, and his harvest will be new to most of his readers, 
for the picture he gives of peasant life in Ireland has 
never been presented to the world. It has been the fate 
of Ireland to be a political and social battleground, and 
everything that happens there is laid hold of by some sect 
or party as a weapon of warfare. Consequently a writer 
on Ireland can hardly avoid having ulterior ideas in his 
mind, and consciously or unconsciously running his 
observations into the form of a polemic or an apologia. 
Mr. Moore, however, though certainly not wanting in 
polemic ardour when he writes to the newspapers on 
Irish subjects, has kept his imaginative art singularly free 
from all prepossession or intention, and brought a clear 
glass to the mirroring of Irish life in these tales. He does 
not show us by any means all there is to see, but what he 
does show is observed minutely and accurately, and one 
might almost say, in spite of his well-known sympathies, 
a little mercilessly. ‘The Irish as we see them in these 
pages—the emigrant, the returned American, the lad who 
sails to join the Boers, the love-crossed girl who becomes 
a village saint, the seminarist at Maynooth—are not the 
impetuous, extravagant figures we are accustomed to see 
portrayed as types of Ireland. On the contrary, we get 
an impression of them as of a people whose will is broken, 
and ae live in a dreamy submissiveness. Romance has 
only begun to bud when some mysterious, restraining hand 
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is laid upon it, and it fades quickly away. Self-assertion and 
individual force either do not. exist or become attenua 


into a half hysterical Schwiirmerei. Something seems to 
brood over Irish life, subduing and devitalising it. This 
seems to us an absolutely true piece of observation as 
applied to the Irish in Ireland, “a it is not only true but 
new. There is indeed something of it in Miss Barlow, but 
she associates it with a religious disillusionment :— 


org For the end o’ the end, whatsoe’er may befall, 
Is nought else but a pace and a quiet where ye'll disremember 
it all. ; 


Of this disillusionment there is not as yet the slightest 
trace in Ireland, it is a pure myth, and Mr. Moore knows 
nothing of it. We are inclined to think from one of these 
stories, ‘‘ Galar Duithche ’’ (Home-sickness), that he accounts 
for the facts he has observed in a way just the cont of 
Miss Barlow’s—not by the fading out of religious belief, 
but by its all-pervading supremacy. As we have said, 
however, the book deals little, if at all, in explanations and 
theories, and the general impression it leaves is all the 
more interesting and valuable for having been no part of 
the author’s intention. 

The first tale describes the awakening of patriotic 
feeling in the mind of a youth, who forthwith betakes 
himself to join the Irish Brigade in the Transvaal. The 
notion of doing anything for Ireland in Ireland itself 
apparently never occurs to him. This story seems to us 
a little thin and unreal, but with this exception the tales 
here collected are written with true imagination and force. 
The book should form an important way-mark in the 
progress of the Gaelic movement in Ireland, for it is 
almost the first, and certainly far the most important, work 
in Irish prose which exhibits the capacity of the language 
for conveying the ideas and facts associated with modern 
literary culture and social life.. The following passage will 
give Gaelic readers a fair idea of Mr. O’Sullivan’s capacity 
for this piece of pioneer work in translation :— 


Ni raibh de chuimhneamh aici achd gur geanmnaidheachd 
ba chiall leis an ngorm, agus’ gur b’é sin an faith fallaing na 
Maighdine bheith gorm. Bhriseadar na sicinidhe ar a 
smaointibh fa dheire. Chuaidh si amach le biadha thabhairt 
doibh, agus fad a bhi si ’gha dheanamh bhi a stile socraighthe 
go dlith ar an spéir. Spéar shamhraidh bhéin gan sgamall 
bhi tarraingthe 6s cionn an domhain mar fasgadh sioda ghoirm 
bheidheadh tarraingthe go dlith, agus go m-beidheadh a 
h-iomaill ar dath eadtrom an réis. Bhi uachtar na spéire 
chomh gorm le fallaing na Maighdine, agus bhi a sil go 
m-beidheadh an ghloine’ ghorm chomh dathamhail leis 
an spéir agus nios buaine Dubhairt an fear ionaid léi go 
m-beidheadh sé sior-sheasmhach. “Td an ghloine do 
dathaidheadh sé chéad bliadhan- 6 shoin,” ar seisean, 
“chomh gorm indiu agus an lé do dathaidheadh i.” 


The passage describes the yearnings of the heroine in “A 
Local Saint” who longs to spend her savings in putting 
up a stained glass window in the new church which the 
parish priest is building. It may be put into English as 


follows :— 


She did not remember much of what the German 
agent had told her save that the colour blue meant 
chastity, and: that was the reason why the Virgin’s robe 
was blue. At last the chickens broke in upon her thoughts. 
She went out to give them their food, and all the while she 
was doing so her eyes were fixed upon the sky. It was a 
cloudless summer sky drawn overhead above the earth like 
a blue silk ‘curtain, its borders lightly tinged with rose. 
At the zenith it was as blue as the Virgin’s robe, and she 
hoped that her blue glass would be as lovely as the colour 
of the sky and more lasting. The agent had told her that 
it would last for ever. ‘‘ The glass that was coloured six 
hundred years ago,’”’ he had said, “is as blue to-day as 
the day it was painted.” 
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A Forerunner of Chaucer. 


Sir Hew of Eglintoun. By George Neilson. - (Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow.) 
Hyuchown of the Awle Ryale. By George Neilson. (Mac- 


Lehose.) 


Tue Scottish vernacular poetry of the later Middle Ages 
appears to lend itself admirably to sensational treatment 
by literary historians.’ The flutter in the critical dovecotes 
eaused by Mr. J. T. T. Brown’s ascription of The Kingis 
Quhair to another than the poet-king, James I., has 
hardly subsided : and here comes Mr. George Neilson with 
another suggestion even more far-reaching, if less icono- 
clastic. Unfortunately the intricacy and technical character 
of the arguments involved only permits the briefest state- 
ment in the present place of the conclusions at which he 
has arrived. _ Huchown of the Aule Ryale is more than 
once mentioned by the fifteenth-century chronicler, Wyn- 
toun, who names his ‘Gest Hystoryaile’’ and several 
other poems. Beyond this, nothing is directly known of 
him ; but Sir Frederick Madden hazarded the conjecture 
that he might be identified with a much clearer historical 
figure in ‘‘ the gude Sir Hew of Eglintoun,” whose death 
is referred to in Dunbar’s ‘‘ Lament for the Makaris.”’ 
Mr. Neilson brings to the support of this view a minute 
historical erudition, which enables him to show, amongst 
other things, firstly, that in contemporary usage, ‘‘ Hew” 
and ‘‘ Huchown ”’ were merely variant forms of the same 
name; and, secondly, that Sir Hew of Eglintoun, as 
justiciar to David II. of Scotland, might’ properly be called, 
‘““of the Awle Ryale,” or Aula Regis. Having thus 
constituted the personality of his poet, he proceeds, on 
various grounds of internal resemblance and the use of 
common sources, to assign to him enough of the hitherto 
anonymous alliterative literature of the fourteenth century 
to make him, if’ the claim can be at all sustained, a very 
considerable poet indeed. Amongst the works for which 
he is made responsible are the alliterative ‘‘ Morte Arthure,”’ 
one of the best versions of ‘the famous romance, the 
‘‘ Awntyrs of Arthure,”’ ‘‘ Gawayne and the Green Knight,”’ 
and the exquisite elegiac m edited not long ago by 
Mr. Gollancz under the title of ‘‘ Pearl.” Even if they 
stood alone, these would be a handsome achievement for 
any man. Given Mr. Neilson’s hypothesis, we have no 
quarrel with the enthusiasm of his eulogy :—~ 
For the first time, the general features of a supreme 
poet fail to be set on the canvas. It is not to be dis- 
guised that the countenance which begins to show itself 
with growing definiteness through the curtain of the 
fourteenth century is of no common type: it is the 
countenance of an immortal who ranks among the great 
formative forces in the literature of the English tongue, 
who, while Chaucer was still (to public intents) silent, 
had ransacked the storehouses of Latin, French, and 
English in the quest of material for romantic narrative, 
and who no less than Chaucer set his seal for ever on 
the literary art of his own generation and of the genera- 
tions to follow. The hand which seeks to unroll a little 
further Wyntoun’s brief scroll of Huchown’s achievement 
may well tremble as it deals with a task so weighty, for 
either these pages are a vain and credulous figment, or 
Huchown’s range and grasp in romance place him asa 
unique and lofty spirit, comparable in respect of his 
greatness only with Walter Scott. But great and sweet 
as is the personality, and interesting as is the evolution of 
Scott, and superior far as he was to Huchown in original 
romance, the time at which Huchown lived invests him 
with a historical note which our wizard story-teller may 
not claim. In Huchown we have a superb craftsman of 
letters in the fourteenth century, albeit the latest 
Dictionary of Biography knows him not. 
These are brave words, but of course the hypothesis 
has still to be accepted, and we rather gather from the 
mutterings of the philologists that there will be wigs on 
the green first. 
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Other New Books. 


Cycle Rides Round London. Written and Illustrated by 
Charles G. Harper. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 


Tais very useful and interesting book deals with: the 
country in a radius round London easily accessible b 
means of the bicycle. Not only the cyclist, however, will 
have profit of it. Necessarily, within the wider radius is 
included the straiter area accessible (by aid of train) to 
the pedestrian on tour, or even seouting forth on a one 
day’s exploration of the metropolitan environs. The 
illustrations are not of the “first chop” which we associate 
with Mr. Pennell, or even Mr. Railton and his compeers. 
They are better in the slight incidental glimpses imbedded 
amidst the text, which are sometimes prettily picturesque, 
than in the full-page drawings, where the ~ author’s 
limitations as a draughtsman are brought out. But. 
though these small records of rusticity are agreeable aids 
to the letterpress, it is the text itself which constitutes 
the value of the book. Mr. Harper not only writes with 
kindly and unaffected zest of the country through which 
he has cycled, but he is full of local associations, which 
are set forth with the personal interest and pleasure of 
@ spontaneously gossiping companion,—not after the per- 
funetory and avid fashion of the guide-book. They spring 
up from the text in natural profusion like wild flowers, 
which you can pick or neglect at will, instead of being 
laboriously and mechanically let into the text. 

He pedals, for example, into Leatherhead, and you stop 
with him at ‘that crazy old inn, the ‘ Running Horse.’” 
It has been so patched, he remarks, that one could not 
swear a fragment of the old fifteenth century hostel 
remains, though it claims no less antiquity. Forthwith 
he remembers the ‘‘tunning of Elynor Rummyng,” a 
landlady of Henry the Seventh’s day, celebrated by 
Skelton—Henry the Eighth’s poet-laureate. A portrait 
of her adorns (or does not adorn) the text; but certainly 
lends confirmation to the unflattering lines which he 
quotes from the ribald jingler who foreshadowed, in 
roughly clever manner, the future coming of ‘‘ Hudibras ” 
Butler. Beaked, warty nose and lank, wispy hair, with 
brows so malignly cunning as would do honour to one 
of Middleton’s, if not Shakespeare’s, witches, quite bear 
out Skelton’s assurance that-— 

Her visage 

It would assuage 

A man’s courage. 
Her loathly leer 

Js nothing clear 
But ugly of cheer, 
Droupy and drowsy, 


Scurvy and lousy, 
Her face all bowsy. 


Yet, though ‘‘ sib to the devil,” and mixing in her wash- 
tub all manner of filth with her ‘‘ mangy. fists,” as the 
same rhymer asserts, this fearful brew he declares to have 
been sought far and wide. 


Some, loth to be espied, 
Start in at the backside, 
Over hedge and pale, 
And all for good ale. 


In fact, rustic ‘‘ sweaters and swinkers”’ were as thirsty 
swillers of ale under the seventh Henry as under the 
seventh Edward. With such recollections is the itinerary 
garnished, all pleasantly and casually dropped. The 
author is not timid of expressing his personal opinions 
en route, whatever may be thought of the very outspoken 
words regarding the Russell family which accompany his 
description of their tombs at the pocket-village of Chenies. 
True or not, a nice taste would have abstained from 
speaking them in a book which should be aloof from 
controversial matter. But that is a bye-fault : as a whole 
this is a very pleasurable companion to any traveller 
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through the charming and unpolluted villages and lanes 
which still surround London ; written as an entertaining 
fellow-traveller talks—which is the way in which such a 
book should be written. 

3s. 6d. 


The Story of Prague. By Count Liitzow. 


(Dent. 
net.) 


Tuis latest volume in the series of famous medieval towns 
hardly, we think, maintains the interest of its forerunners. 
The theme has promise enough. The very sound of 
‘‘Prague”’ has suggestions romantic, pictorial, semi- 
barbaric. It is an old saying in Prague, says Count 
Liitzow, that you cannot throw a stone through a pane 
without knocking away a piece of history. One can well 
believe it. It incarnates in stone the peculiar attraction 
of those South-Eastern European lands and_ peoples, 
‘neither perfect night nor day,” neither perfect East nor 
West, civilised nor barbarian; but a twilight of nations 
and periods, the Occident superinduced upon the Orient, 
the modern upon the medieval. Since those wild Sclavs 
surged over ) a the East, in the wake of Attila and his 
Huns, burning, slaying, and ravaging into the heart of 
disorganised Germany, and leaving their name ‘‘ Bohe- 
mian ’’ for a very synonym of lawlessness, the grapple of 
Slav and Teuton has rocked to and fro round Prague. 
“The Battle of Prague,’’ as Carlyle remarked, was at one 
time strummed on all the pianos of England ; and that 
was as late as the great Frederick, when Prussian and 
Austrian took the place of Slav and German. But Count 
Liitzow, though he has the facts of the city’s history at 
heart and by heart, does not possess an attractive style. 
The welter of religious war which began with the burning 
of Huss is intricately tedious in his hands. When he 
deals with Prague descriptively, it is in the guide book 
manner, as (for instance) this concerning the Hradcany 
Palace :— 

We now enter the third court, where we see, to our left, 
St. Vitus’s Cathedral, while to the right is the most interest- 
ing part of the palace—that which dates from the time of 
King Vladislav, It was built between 1484 and 1502 by the 
celebrated architect Benes, of Loun, in what is known in 
Bohemia as the Vladislav style, a transition between Gothic 
and the style of the Renaissance. Benes was, with Matthew 
Resek, the originator of this style of architecture, to which 
some of the most interesting buildings in Prague belong. 
Here is the hall of Vladislav, where the Bohemian nobles did 
homage to their sovereign after his coronation, and where the 
coronation banquet was held. When finished—in 1502-—the 
hall of Vladislav excited general admiration. A contemporary 
chronicler writes that “there was no building like it in 
all Europe, none that was longer, higher, and broader, and 
yet had no pillars.” 

That does not illuminatively convey what architectural 
attraction may be in Prague. Nor do we anywhere get 
suggestion of the fascination which he and Mr. Arthur 
Symons find in the city. Somewhat more interesting is 
this of the Jewish quarter :— 

Joseph’s Town, the ancient Ghetto of Prague, still preserves 
its medieval character. Entéring the Rabbi Street, we see 
at our left the Jewish town-hall, perhaps one of the most 
picturesque buildings in Prague. Immediately opposite is 
the far-famed old synagogue, built in the early Gothic style 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century. Over the 
vaulting is a large flag given to the Jews by the Emperor 
Ferdinand III. for their bravery during the siege of 1648. 
It was “the highest honour that could then be conferred on a 
Jew,” as the guide rather pathetically states. Adjoining the 
synagogue is the Jewish cemetery, one of the best-known 
spots in Prague. It is very extensive, and contains countless 
monuments, on many of which we see the emblems of the 
tribes of Israel, and the gana devices—-such as a hare, stag, 
or fish—which with the Jews did duty as armes parlantes. 


On the whole, this is a painstaking and informing, 
rather than clever or fascinating presentation of the 


Bohemian capital. The story of the city, we may add, is 
begun from the reign of Charles IV. 
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Lays after Labour. By William Cryer. (Stock. 6s, net.) 


THE unspeakably and uglily formal old conventions of late 
eighteenth century verse it is supposed that Wordsworth 
abolished utterly, to be replaced ultimately by conventions 
more artistic and poetic in derivation—for convention (in 
the bad sense) is always with us. -Yet it is singular how 
indestructible they are ; how ever and anon a poet aspirihg 
to “directness” and “simplicity” grasps after them 
(consciously or unconsciously) as a ready-made formula for 
directness and simplicity-—though they are no more simple, 
and remoter from directness, than the most coloured 
diction taken at innumerable removes from Keats, who 
took it from Milton or the Elizabethans. Especially in 
provincial towns unbeloved of the Muses do these con- 
ventions vegetate unblighted and unblightable. Age 
cannot wither nor custom make staler their infinite mono- 
tony. Here is Mr. Cryer crying to us from Bolton in 
numbers (the diction is infectious), peacefully ignorant of 
any bard (another cliché of that romantic age) later than 
Mr. Hayley or his brilliant contemporaries. ‘‘ Solar fire,” 
“precious dower,” “‘ virgin’s blush,” ‘parental pride,” 
_ Cesdaneut reign,” are old favourites (again Mr. Cryer’s 
tic phrase) which blink at us from a couple of pages. 
ut Mr. Cryer can boldly embrace the Wordsworthian 
theory when (for instance) he essays the ballad style. 
Where was the maid borne to? 
Ask mystery profound ! 
The fact may be sworn to 
She never was found! 
If ‘mystery profound” be regrettably sophisticated, 
the last two lines beautifully exemplify that diction of 
common life for which Wordeworth stickled. The most 
humour-defying passages of ‘‘ Peter Bell” are not superior 
in this kind. The true Wordsworthian model is followed 
sometimes, though the result fails through inexpertness of 
expression and mediocrity of idea. But on the whole the 
book is a curious blend of outworn convention and beld 
dailiness. That it was written in the intervals of active 
business cannot alter this fact ; nor can we, however we may 
regret it, find any of the “ pleasurable interest and profit ” 
which the author hopes may mitigate its imperfections. 
Good intentions are no amends for the publication of poor 
verse, whatever they may be for the private writing of it. 


The Great Alternative: A Plea for a National Policy. By 
Spenser Wilkinson. (Constable. 6s.) 


Tuis is a new edition of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s work, 
but the argument is made clearer by the chapters being 
grouped into books. As it was eight years ago, the great 

uestion that men are asking all the world over is, will 
the British Empire stand or fall? The answer was 
uncertain when this book was first issued, but to-day we 
have passed through the furnace of war and the general 
verdict is in favour of the British Empire. But still the 
Great Alternative is before us, a choice between the first 
place among the nations of the earth, and the last ; between 
the leadership of the human race and the. loss of Empire 
and of all but the shadow of independence. Some years 
ago we were suffering from a national paralysis. Wehave 
in some degree shaken that off, but we still need a policy 
or plan of action, a design to which we must work, an 
aim with which we can be identified. That policy Mr. 
Wilkinson does not attempt to expound, for he realises that 
it can only be framed by the statesman who controls its 
execution. He holds that for a whole generation we have 
been drifting unconscious of a purpose in the world, and 
the Prince of Wales very neatly summarised the book 
in three words, when he said “ Wake up, England.” 
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Fiction. 


_ The Conquest of Charlotte. By 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Mr. Metprom is not one of the many gentlemen whose 
names are the commonplaces of publishers’ lists. So far 
as we know The Conquest of Charlotte makes only his 
fourth book and his second novel. Readers of The Story 
of Margrédel, many of them at any rate, saw in that story 
qualities of freshness and discernment which gave promise 
of a writer who would gr day search more deeply into 
life, and present them with a study more subtle and more 
detached. And here, in The Conquest of Charlotte, we 
have that study, a book clearly devised and written with 
the utmost.and most loving care, full of colour in character 
as well as in the brave shows of nature. Yet it falls short 
of complete success, and that for two reasons: it is over- 
elaborated in manner and unessentials, and it is too 
external. The two things seem to go together ; while we 
are often surprised by the finish of the setting, we are 
conscious of a certain shadowiness of characterisation : 
we do not feel that here, right under our fingers, is the 
full pulse of life. From this generalisation, however, we 
would exclude the elder Charlotte, the mother. of the 
younger Charlotte whose conquest furnishes the sentiment 
of the book. The older woman is nobly conceived, and 

rhaps because Mr. Medrum has treated her rather more 

roadly than others of his characters, she wins more 

surely to our affection and belief. 

It is upon the study of Rab Cuick, the smuggler, and 
father of the second Charlotte, that Mr. Meldrum seems: to 
have concentrated himself; the girl is well enough, but 
she never grips us like her mother, nor has Mr. Meldrum 
succeeded in contriving for her anything so delightful as 
the ‘‘Cast Shoe” chapter of her mother’s youth. Rab 
Cuick does not quite, as it were, get home. Rascal he 
was, but his delinquencies were hardly of the kind to 
inspire his family with the fear and disgust which move 
them. Yet we feel that Mr. Meldrum was himself wholly 
convinced by Rab; there must have been subtleties of 
spiritual mischief in the man which he has not succeeded 
in conveying to us. The better side of him, his fine love 
of freedom and the open, and his curious misguided pride, 
Mr. Meldrum has succeeded in presenting with perfect 
success. It is when he comes to the delicate suphelen’ 
of Rab that we lose our way. 

' The general manner of the story is too diffuse: again 
and again the flow of the narrative is checked for the 
introduction of extraneous matter, often good in itself, but 
without value to the scheme of the book. The possible 
verisimilitude, for instance, gained by the introduction 
of the pedigree of a minor character does not compensate 
for our sense of annoyance. There are descriptions of 
locality, too, so complicated that only a map could render 
them perfectly clear. And this brings us back to that 
question of over-elaboration. Mr. Meldrum’s pages are 
crowded with simile and metaphor ; these are often fine— 
the book is full of a balanced and beautiful exaltation— 
but they are run too hard. Let us illustrate :-— 

The verity of our freedom did not steal upon us like the 


dawn athwart the eastern headlands, but plumped into our 
consciousness with tropic wonder. 


David S. Meldrum. 


That sudden flash of poetry in Mr. Foster, illumining the 
sordid round of his school-mastering, was like the crimson 
burst at long years’ interval upon the cactus-plant, charging 
his prickliness for me with incipient tenderness. 

Perhaps these two random examples, standing by them- 
selves, hardly sufficiently enforce our point; but when 
similar matter occurs continually, it will be seen that the 
reader is not to be blamed if he wearies of Mr. Meldrum’s 
indirectness. 

Yet, when all is said, The Conquest of Charlotte remains 
a book to be seriously considered. Mr. Meldrum is 
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primarily and essentially a literary artist; that his work is 
a little too self-conscious is one of the defects of his 
qualities. . Indeed, it is only on applying a strictly critical 
standard that such faults as we have pointed out become 
manifest, arid to apply that standard to most ‘‘ successful” 
novels would be to damn them in a line. Mr. Meldrum is 
one of the very few living novelists whose work rouses 
genuine emotion. 


Papa. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Or its kind, this last story of Mrs. Williamson’s is dis- 
tinctly good. We say reservedly ‘of its kind,” for it is 
only in relation to scores of similar novels that Papa can 
properd be judged. There must, we suppose, be a 
emand for this particular sort of fiction, since the supply 
of it continues to be so large; and in that case we can 
promise those who create the demand that they will find 
everything they want in Papa. If there is no literary 
style to speak of, there is a certain brightness about the 
way it is told that carries us along without any mental 
effort on our part; if the plot is occasionally improbable, 
it is at least never dull. There is a heroine whom we 
meet with something akin to recognition, who— 
was not a marvel of beauty, but she was radiantly pretty, 
with the nimbus of her shining hair, the pure red and white 
of her face, the charming curve of her lips, and the jewels 
that she had for eyes—jewels, greenish-brown in the full 
sun, and purple as amethysts, or deep blue as sapphires, in 
shadow. 

There is also the heroine’s friend, who has a small pale 
face, big black eyes, the usual lashes and dimpled chin, 
and ‘“‘a button of a mouth.” The friend is a “spoiled 
child ”’— ; 

- a creature impulsive and at the same time curiously 
calculating ; superficially warm-hearted, yet often cold when 
true sympathy was demanded. A butterfly; a thing ‘of 
contradictions; but attractive, as a kitten which may purr 
or scratch—one knows not which—is attractive. 

It need scarcely be added that a warm friendship with 
a creature of this sort must mean trouble, sooner or later, 
for the heroine. And so it does when she is persuaded to 
personify Maude, the girl of the button-mouth, on the 
occasion of the home-coming of Maude’s father, who has 
been in India ever since his child’s birth and therefore 
does not know what she is like. The reason for this 
extraordinary proceeding lies in the fact that Maude wants 
to marry a French officer without her father’s consent, and 
means to do so while the beautiful Helen is masquerading 
in her place at home. Helen accordingly meets ‘‘ Papa”’ 
at the railway station, and presents herself to him as his 
daughter. By this time a young French adventurer has 
also arrived on the scene, with the express purpose of 
spying over the heroine and blackmailing her later; so as 
‘* Papa,” or Sir Miles Barton-Pole—a name rather unneces- 
sarily reminiscent of a famous soldier’s, we think—turns 
out to be a bronzed young fellow of thirty-seven instead of 
the old fogey Helen had expected to meet, there is nothing 
to prevent the story from rattling along merrily to the 
happy conclusion in the last chapter. We will not spoil 
the reader’s pleasure by giving the sensational details of 
the plot, which are indeed worked in with great ingenuity 
and even some semblance of probability,—given the fact 
that a father could accept another man’s daughter for his 
Own without discovering the deception. But, as we have 
already hinted, we must not expect too much from this 
class of fiction ; and those who do not look for great things 
from Papa, will find, perhaps, no less than they want. 


Dwellers by the River. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
6s.) 

THERE is no art in Mrs. Praed’s collection of short stories. 

The character drawing is conventional, and the style is 

unambitious and uninspired. Nevertheless it is readable, 

some sort of dénouement being worked up to in each of 


(Long. 
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the different narratives, an attamment by no means to be 
relied upon in modern fiction, where the end is frequently 
only an intensification of the unmeaning vagueness of the 
cOmmencement. 

The stories all deal with bush life, but the refreshing 
impression of a more easy, primitive manner of existence, 
in a climate of great charm and geniality, is largely spoilt 
by the “‘ flirtatious”’ atmosphere which permeates most of 
the book. The heroine, Marge—for theugh each chapter 
has a different and definite incident, the same characters, 
or rather those that survive, one being usually killed off 
each chapter, continue to the end—is a yong, person too 
frequently met with and extolled in fiction. Here we find 
her always leading some unfortunate bushman to a flirta- 
tion endioian upon a promise of marriage, and always 
passing on to another, until the book, having come to an 
end, it is obligatory to round off matters by marrying her 
somewhat hastily to the last victim of her incomprehen- 
sible charms. All this flirtation is carried on with the naive 
callousness of a child. The girl is one of those beings so 
entirely undeveloped on the sensitive or imaginative side 
of her nature as to be practically indifferent and almost 
unaware of any suffering in others. Treated seriously she 
might have offered an arresting study, for the type is not 
altogether an uncommon one, and possesses a certain 
psychological interest in having the germs of a strongly 
marked criminal trait—a deficiency in the emotional 
consciousness of pain. 

But treated in the manner of Mrs. Praed, as a lovable 
and engaging creature, she is little less than exasperating. 
“The Baby’s Christening ”’ is distinctly the best story of 
the collection, but in ‘‘ The Races Which Were Not Run,” 
the climax is well and unswervingly worked up to, the 
inevitable drop in dramatic feeling which any longer 
treatment would have entailed, being cleverly avoided. 


The Ball. By Arthur S. Baxendale. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 
WE can discover no reason why Mr. Baxendale’s story 
should have been called The Ball: the title would apply 
equally well to any novel we ever read. Indeed, seeing 
that Mr. Baxendale takes his title from Omar Khayyam 
(he quotes four stanzas as a motto), we have every reason 
to quarrel with him on that score. For in so far as his 
hero suffers from circumstance and chance he suffers 
because he took an absurd oath—a deliberate piece of 
folly for which, perhaps, he deserved more than he got. 
But, indeed, we find it difficult to find out what Mr. 
Baxendale would be at. At one moment he appears 
to give his attention to the mere story, at the next he 
turns to the psychology of his characters. But neither 
story nor psychology is convincing, and neither is 
coherent. .The women are of the kind which is some- 
times called smart. We find them only rather vulgar. 
Yet we are not quite clear what Mr. Baxendale intends 
them to be, for it is quite impossible to get them into 
focus. There is the same trouble with the men; now 
and then there is a flash of life, and then a general 
vagueness. Scraps of conversation are set down which 
have no bearing on the story and serve only to make 
confusion, and incidents are dragged in by the heels. 
The scene in which two men take a couple of street girls 
to supper is, in itself, quite devoid of interest, and does 
nothing to develop the men’s characters. Nor can we 
think the chapter justified by its concluding words: 
** Virtue not a assumes various guises, but it goes by 
different names in different classes of society.” Does it ? 
Mr. Baxendale suffers from the itch for epigrammatic 
utterance which is so often fatal to clearness of thought. 
In a word, The Ball is a formless book, scrappy and full 
of jolts. And its conclusion is as commonplace as the 
conclusion of nine-tenths of the novels which annually 
come into our hands. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Wastep Fires. By Hume Nisser. 


An Australian story, with prologue and four books. 
Book First opens with ‘‘ A Vampire Friend,’’ Moloch, art 
editor, who gives Dick Davelock a commission. ‘“‘ Will 
Messrs. Grabbleson & Co. bind themselves to take from 
ame and pay me for what I may write or sketch of Australia 
in the future?’’ wrote Dick. Messrs. Grabbleson would 
not. (Methuen. 6s.) 


A Princess or THE Hits. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


“Tt was all a fairy tale, with Fiore as a glowing frontis- 
iece.”” Fiore is a Tyrolese maiden, of amazing beauty. 
rd Castleton loves her, but there are complications with 
his friend Horace, who has just quarrelled with his own 
fiancée in Venice. A picturesque-looking novel set in the 
lovely Tyrol. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue Forerunner. By Dsirrt MereJsKowskI. 


Called The Resurrection of the Gods in the original 
Russian, and the second of the historical trilogy which 
began with The Death of the Gods. It is a romance of 
the Renaissance. The Borgias, Leonardo da Vinci and the 
men and women of the late fifteenth century crowd the 
463 pages. (Constable. 6s.) 


Barpara’s Money. By Apeine SERGEANT. 


St. Mark’s Vicarage, where the vicar, his wife and his 
sister Barbara engage in good’ works. Barbara, is “‘ Es 


upon.” Enter Aunt Jane, rich, old, eccentric. er 
disposal of her money: raises storms in the Vicarage 
teacups. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue Mystery oF THE SEA. By Bram Stroker. 


We are in Aberdeenshire, at Cruden Bay. Mystery, 
second sight, strange Spaniards and a marvellous bi-literal 
cypher make up a story which looks weird enough. ‘ The 
Secret Passage,” ‘‘ The Voice in the Dust,” ‘‘ The Eyes of 
the Dead ”’ are among the chapter headings, and the front 
page contains six lines of Gzelic verse. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


A Mopern Monarcn. By Frank C. Lewis. 


‘‘A very modern one then—a Financier’ says the 
monarch cynically. His name is Caesar, and he goes off 
with a chosen friend or so to Uralia, to develop it. 
Finance, politics, and so on, with a hint at the end that a 
Modern Monarch may miss the best thing in life. Obviously 
one of the many stories inspired by Mr. Rhodes’s career, 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


A Five Years’ Tryst. By Sm Watter Besanv. 


A dozen short stories, the title story being the longest. 
Frank and Jack, boys, fight for Nell. ‘‘I’ve beaten him, 
and you've got to marry me,” said Frank. But later 
Frank’s father turns him out of the bank, his house, and 
his will. So Frank resigns Nell. For ever? The “ Sky- 
Rocket’’ is the story of a woman writer who caught at 
Fame and nearly missed Love. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue Sea Lapy. By H. G. WELLs. 


The incursion of the impossible into the ordinary. The 
Sea-Lady is a mermaid who lands among the bathers at 
Sandgate, and this second Wonderful Visit creates social 
complications that promise fun. ‘‘ But imagine her diffi- 
culties !,"’ says Mrs. Bunting. Mr. Wells imagines them. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
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The Prose Century. 


Icnorep by the general voice of the eighteenth century, 
championed by Coleridge, De Quincey, Ruskin, and: other 
writers of the early or middle nineteenth century, seven- 
teenth century prose has again suffered some eclipse as a 
profitable man & through the more recent revuision towards 
the prose of Queen Anne and her immediate successors. 
And now its claims are again zealously urged by the 
writer of a very knowledgeable article in the Quarterly 
Review. If, indeed, it be practicable now to advocate any 
single period for a common model, it is an enterprise in 
which we warmly sympathise with him. And his views 
on seventeenth century prose in general are sound and 
discerning, though we cannot say the same of his obiter 
dicta. What, for example, are we to think of the pro- 
nouncement that “‘ of all our writers of great merit, from 
the Restoration to the present century, Newman alone 
succeeded in recovering that mastery of rhythm which 
was the -characteristic’’ of pre-Restoration prose? Was 
there no ‘“‘ mastery of rhythm” in Ruskin, none in De 
Quincey—to name but two? De Quincey’s rhythm’ was 
not that of the seventeenth century, indeed, though based 
on the rhythm of the seventeenth century; but it was a 
better thing—it was characteristically and recognisably 
his own. (Not that we affirm it better or worse than the 
rhythm of his models; but a new off-shoot is better than 
mere reproduction.) Consider merely that passage in the 
“‘ Confessions,”’ ending with the words ‘‘I awoke .. . 
and cried, ‘I will sleep no more!’’’—which for superbly 
marshalled complexity of structure and choric intricacy of 
sound, for mastery over the counterpoint of rhythmic 
prose, is perhaps the most amazing in the language. The 
congregating sentences throng like the assembling of 
armies, with growing innumerable agitation herded and 
precipitantly accelerated to the multitudinous crash 
of the close. Or again, how accept the challenge, 
‘*Pascal, Bossuet,: Moliére, La Rochefoucauld, and 
Voltaire! Can our Temples, Tillotsons, Drydens or Con- 
greves, our Addisons or Chesterfields compare with these 
as masters of prose?’’ Congreve, evidently, is matched 
with Moliére, as his “‘archetype’’—there is none other 
in the list with whom he can be meant to pair. But what 
parity is there to make the challenge just? The comedy 
of Congreve is a purely artificial comedy of exquisitely 
polished wit; the most finished intellectual fencing, with 
so natural an air as almost to trick us into unconsciousness 
of its incessant artifice. Moliére’s comedy does not rest on 
wit, though he has wit in plenty. It is a more primal, 
broader thing, capering with overflowing animal spirits, 
luxuriant with humour and robust enjoyment of the whole 
human absurdity. It has grimaces which would ruin the 
fine lady’s face of Congreve’s Muse. To compare Moliére 
with Congreve is to compare a great master of rich laughter 
with an exquisite little master of well-bred smiles. Moliére 
leans towards farce, tickles the genial sense, appeals to the 
comic emotions ; Congreve, with rare exceptions, tickles 
the intellect alone, appeals to the refined and select sense 
of wit. One is universal, the other for an artfully cultured 
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audience. But to match the two is like pairing champagne 
with patchouli, or a vineyard with Rimmel’s shop. ~ In his 
own kind our Rimmel of comedy is not matched by the 
France which inspired him. If he be, name the match.—- 
Not Moliére ! 

But despite such obiter dicta (and on poetry, in par- 
ticular, the writer drops one which does not exasperate), 
the drift of the article is sound. It does not simply extol 
the prose of the seventeenth century for those qualities 
generally confessed; but seeks to show that it possessed 
likewise the secret of a vernacular style, available for 
workaday use. It has been said that the seventeenth 
century men, with all their pomps and splendours, worked 
out no style fit for average use; whereas the writers who 
underwent French influence after the Restoration did 
achieve this aim. To which the Quarterly reviewer 
answers that the average style of the Restoration and the 
earlier eighteenth century was as bad as it could be. The 
eminent writers, most of them, were largely dominated by 
the seventeenth century—Swift, for instance, who went 
back to those earlier writers to get marrow for his style. 
It was Johnson who founded the average prose style which 
(in decadence enough) still sways the average man when 
he takes up his pen; and Johnson based himself on 
Sir Thomas Browne, But the tradition of a truly vernacular 
style had never failed from the time of Elizabeth (though 
the prevalent belief is that it became extinct with the seven- 
teenth century giants); and it could have been developed 
into an prota comifaon style but for the irruption of 
French influences. It is to the tracing of this vernacular 
current in the seventeenth century that he mainly devotes 
his article. With acute perception he fixes on Ben Jonson 
as the restorer and upholder of the Tudor tradition, the 
popular element in the style of his day. Some time ago 
we published an article on Jonson’s prose; remarking 
that “‘ it is singular that prose so vernacular should have 
had no successor, and that so wide an interval should have 
elapsed between: him and Dryden. It certainly 
deserves more notice than it has received that, thus early, 
prose so native, showing so much the mettle of its English 
pasture, could be written.” 

The resemblance which we then implied between the 
sturdy vernacular of Jonson and the sturdy vernacular of 
Dryden was not, it seems, accidental. Dryden makes 
roy reference to the principles advocated in Jonson’s 
Sylva. And that Jonson had a chain of successors it 
is the aim of the reviewer to show. 

One need not, however, go further than Browne himself 
to show that pre-Restoration prose was not always a tissue 
of long periodic sentences, now unduly loose, now unduly 
Latinised in construction. The reviewer admits that 
Browne was more idiomatic in structure than the Ciceronian 
Hooker. But the admirable knitting of his sentences was 
not due merely to a better study of English idiom. He 
was steeped in classic models more compact and pregnant 
than Cicero. Like his French contemporaries, he was 
influenced by the great Latin rhetoricians, Lucan, Ovid, 
and Seneca; whose rivalry it was to put an idea into the 
fewest possible words. Lucan Browne quotes more than 
any Latin t. His style is usually represented by 

ges such as the opening or closing paragraphs in the 
mous last chapter of the Urn-Burial ; passages which 
combine severely logical structure with a motion like the 
solemn winging of many seraphim. But the greater 
portion of that same chapter is terse and sententious, an 
aphoristic style. When his thought moves him to eloquent 
rhetoric, the sentence dispreads like a mounting pinion. 
But the level style is brief and serried, like this :— 


There is no antidote against the opium of time, which 
temporally considereth all things: our fathers find their 
graves in-our short memories, and sadly tell us how we may 
be buried in our survivors. Grave-stones tell truth scarce 
forty years.. Generations pass while some trees stand, and 
old families last not three oaks. ‘s 
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Or again :— 
To be nameless in worthy deeds,- exceeds an infamous 
history. The Canaanitish woman lives more happily without 
a name than Herodias with one. 
This style is a far better foundation for a general style 
than the ponderous structure which Johnson reared upon 
it. Nor, with all his Latinities (the supposed excessive 
proportion of which is grossly ptentoe.. was Browne 
to seek in the vulgar tongue. On the contrary, he blends 
it in his prose with an excellent mastery, as may partly 
be seen even in these brief extracts. 

But for direct use of the vernacular, the Quarterly 
reviewer points with justice to men like Fuller, South, 
Chillingworth, and especially Baxter—whose vigour and 
plainness he compares with Cobbett’s. He points, also, to 
the neglected writers of ‘‘ Characters,”’ and, in particular, 
the best of them—‘‘ Hudibras”’ Butler. It is another 
point on which we commend his acumen. We cannot go 
the length of decrying Butler’s verse in order to enhance 
his prose, as the reviewer does: we are scandualised by the 
assertion that Hudibras is written in ‘‘ a clever mechanical 
kind of verse.’’ But that the ‘‘ Characters’’ are most 
undeservedly neglected we have long held. They are 
witty‘and full of Hudibrastic point to a degree ; while the 
style is vernacular, clear, and strong—though we will not 
add (with the reviewer) ‘“‘as Swift’s.” Take this of a 
time-serving politician, with especial reference to that 
Royal ingratitude for service done during the Rebellion 
from which Butler himself suffered :— 

He endeavours to restore mankind to the original condition 
it fell from, by forgetting to discern between good and evil. 
He steadfastly believes . . . that to show respect to worth in 
any person is to appear a stranger to it, and not so familiarly 
acquainted with it as those are who use no ceremony. That 
the easiest way to purchase a reputation of wisdom and 
knowledge is to slight and undervalue it, as the readiest way 
to buy cheap is to bring down the price. He believes there 
is no way of thriving so easy and certain as to grow rich by 
defrauding the public. And as the Monster of many Heads 
has less wit in them all than any one reasonable person, so 
the Monster of many Purses is easier cheated than any one 
indifferent crafty fool. All Acts of Oblivion have of 
late times been found to extend rather to loyal and faithful 
services done, than rebellion and treasons committed. For 
benefits are like flowers, sweet only and fresh when they are 
gathered, but stink when they grow old and wither. 

That is an average example, taken at random. But it 
is enough to show the direct ease, the sardonic wit and 
irony. Or take these detached observations :— 

Oaths and obligations in affairs of the world are like 
ribands and knots dressing, that seem to tie something, but 
do not at all. 

Dr. ’s dedication of his book to ——— is not unlike what 
Marco Paolo relates of the Tartars, that they never eat nor 
drink but they spill some of it on the ground as an offering 
to the Devil. 

But these, and Izaak Walton, though they prove that 
vernacular prose was maintained in the seventeenth century, 
do not disturb the fact that the loftier style was in the 
ascendant, the style of Hooker, Bacon, Taylor, Browne, 
Milton. There was no Shakespeare of prose in that day, 
says the reviewer, who welded and wielded both styles 
equally. But is a Gallic uniformity of basic style 
necessary or desirable in English? Does it matter what 
style is written by the unliterary? Is not the wide 
latitude and freedom of style among the masters of modern 
prose, wherein each is free to follow his own affinities, 
a thing more precious, more suited to our English in- 
dividualism, than the finished but after all limited 
perfection of style which France has attained by a 
contrary method? We think it is. We think it better 
that we should bring forth out of our treasuries new 
things and old, than develope on a fixed and contracting 
line, however perfect the results secured by such 
narrowing. Individual freedom is the English heritage, 
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“ Mainly About” Thérése 
Humbert. 


Tae splendid and sinister career of Madame Thérése 
Humbert, born with the extremely Balzacian name of 
Daurignac, is another proof, if another proof were needed, 
that the French nation, still great, has passed its grand 
climacteric. The peasant-like chicane of this tremendgus 
but vulgar woman could only have ou on a city 
whose mind, once so finely organised and balanced, now 
shows the ravages of that disease from which all civilisa- 
tions ultimately suffer and expire. Paris continues com- 
placently to regard itself as the metropolis of the world, 
the theatre of its warring forces, and the magnet of its 
genius. But in reality it is not so. In reality Paris is 
already left behind; the tides of genuine activity have 
receded from it. The battles of the strong are now fought 
in London; and even the American has to recognise this 
—that the mundane forces concentrate in London. A little 
while, and they will concentrate in New York ; yet a little 
while, and they will concentrate in San Francisco, always 
following the path of the sun, as they have always followed 
it. Meantime, Paris is, not the metropolis, but the resort, 
of the earth, a Capri among great cities, the natural home 
of all that is expensive, voluptuous, vicious, and dying ; 
the alcove of a planet, which vigorous men visit and leave 
again, utilising it with a sort of admiring condescension ; 
an unconscious and superb victim of that specialisation of 
function which marks the era. The Saxon and the Teuton 
stand at the north-east corner of the Place de la Concorde 
and see the tawdry legend on the civic statue of Strasburg 
there, Quand Méme, and they wonder that a mighty nation 
can show itself so infantile,‘so lost to a se. se of dignity, 
as to flaunt that impossible boast before the eyes of Europe.’ 
The Saxon and the Teuton smile and nod pityingly, and 
beneath all their wonder at the monumental side of Paris, 
at the astonishing evidence everywhere of its artistic and 
moral grandeur, there lurks the disturbing and confidence- 
destroying memory of the Quand Méme, so _ hysterical, 
shrill, womanish, and pitiful. More than the body of 
Napoleon lies buried under the dome of the Invalides! 
And the Parisians continue to dream their idle dream, 
devising pageants like that of the Exposition Universelle 
to cheat themselves into a new belief in their own impor- 
tance. They continue to scorn the Departments, unable 
to perceive that the Departments alone preserve the status 
of France among the nations. The press of the world 
continues to matey Renstir to Paris in flowery periods. All 
men conspire to ignore the obvious, as one pointedly 
ignores the wrinkles in the face of a beautiful woman. 
And so the vast and elaborate pretence goes magnificently 
forward. And then a Thérése Humbert comes along with 
an empty safe, and in a single day of discovery the 
political, the judicial, and the social systems of France 
stand exposed in their essential rottenness. The Dreyfus 
affair was one demonstration. The Humbert-Crawford 
affair is another, more odious and terrible, because more 
extrinsic, accidental, and lacking in excuse. It might be 
argued that over the Dreyfus business Paris was hood- 
winked by an appeal to its self-respect. But Thérése 
Humbert hoodwinked Paris because it wanted to be hood- 
winked, because it had forgotten its sagacity and unlearnt 
its clear vision in the foolish eager appetites of an old 
man. Everyone is perfectly aware that the Humbert affair 
could only have happened in Paris. In London, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, or New York the amazing swindle could 
not by any possibility have lasted a month. Paris 
fatuously accepted it for a quarter of a century. 

It is perhaps natural, but none the less singular, that 
the Parisian journalists who, during the past three months, 
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have ‘‘written-up "’ the sensation of the year with so much 
literary charm and so much curious psychological insight, 
have failed to perceive what a deadly blow the mere 
existence of this affair strikes at France’s reputation for 
savoir-vivre. The same cannot be said of English jour- 
nalists, and in particular it cannot be said of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, whose articles on the case have been collected 
and republished under the title The Phantom Millions 
(Arrowsmith. 1s.). Mr. O’Connor never loses sight of 
the sociological conclusions which are implicit in this 
wonderful business. He refers, politely, to the “‘ credulity 
of mankind,” but he allows the context to show that he 
means “the credulity of France.’’ In some ways The 
Phantom Millions is almost an admirable book. It is 
journalism, and it is not literature. Indeed, if one were 
asked to say what modern journalism was, one might point 
to Mr. O’Connor’s book, and say: “ This.”’ It is the last 
word of the M.A.P. school of journalism, and the Jules 
Huret school of journalism, which lend to ‘ revelations ”’ 
a quite genuine and authentic interest of psychology. It 
has a perhaps not entirely factitious glitter of philosophy 
about it. vt teaches, or you think it teaches, while it 
‘tickles the jaded palate ’’ of the too-civilised reader. It 
is not well written, but it is boldly and picturesquely 
written. And, what is more important, it is conceived 
with real imagination and with a real feeling for the 
romance of the story it tells. Mr. O’Connor is rather 
successful in disentangling the origins of the drama from 
the confusions of heredity and environment. Modern 
drama and fiction have taught him that the characteristics 
of Madame Humbert are capable of being explained, and 
he therefore sets himself to explain them, with a show of 
conviction. He deliberately builds up the individuality of 
the woman, and he fails only in giving to the reader an 
adequate notion of the terrific will-power of this pheno- 
menal creature (we use the word phenomenal in its correct 
sense), that will-power by force of which alone, and not at 
all by her ingenuity of fraud, she harnessed the judiciary 
and the politicians of France to her triumphal car. He 
decidedly does not render credible the great central 
fact that Madame Humbert should have been able to 
borrow fifty millions of francs on no security whatever, or 
the other great central fact that she kept the door of her 
empty safe fast shut against the decrees of all the courts 
for over twenty years. But his rapid sketch of the present 
state of France (even if it is largely borrowed from 
Mr. Bodley), and his attempt to show how that state was 
specially favourable to the success of Madame Humbert’s 
scheme—these things amount to brilliant journalism. 
Whenever he gets a chance to be grandiose, panoramic, 
and melodramatic—as in his descriptions of Madame 
Humbert’s ‘‘ private Tammany,” or of the position of 
M. Humbert pére, or of {the servitude of Marie se aeig 
or the excessively pathetic case of Madame Humbert’s 
innocent daughter, or of the episode in which M. Duret 
called on Madame Humbert to produce her phantom 
litigants, or of the historic visit of Sskotenee to the hétel 
in the Avenue de la Grande Armée, or of Madame Hum- 
bert’s device with the pear! necklace to outwit the bailiff, 
or of the history of the Rente Viagére (that ‘‘ Liberator ”’ 
of France), or of the final and disastrous opening of the 
safe—he is at his best; his far-flung adjectives irradiate 
the page with glory ; his picturesqueness takes on a more 
splendid air ; and, in fact, he discloses himself a master of 
the journalistic craft. The book is thoroughly readable. 
It is more than readable, it is philosophic, at once a 
sermon and a play. It has idiosyncrasy, and that coarse 
but indubitable charm that flows from Mr. O’Connor’s 
flying pen. It is not so good, so passionately and vividly 
narrative, as his similar book on the private tragedy of 
the late Charles Stewart Parnell, but as an achievement of 
journalism it is second only to the Parnell document. Of 
course it cannot survive the touch of time. Good journal- 
ism is literature that will not live, the gaudy blossom of 
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an hour, a sort of Mexican Tigridia in the garden of 
letters. And it would seem that modern journalism is at 
its best when dealing with the sinister aspects of what is 
possibly a sinister epoch of civilisation. 





Lonely Words. 


WE have to take a language as we find it. It is given to 
few of us to beget a new word as Daly the Dublin 
manager did for a wager. He chalked the word ‘ quiz” 
upon the Dublin shutters one night; the next morning 
the unknown word was in everybody’s mouth, and to-day 
it is in the dictionary. The rest of us have to content 
ourselves with the language as it is and endeavour to say 
some portion of what we think by the means it provides. 
The poet, however, is in a different case. He has to think, 
as it were, in pairs of words, and his path is roughly 
marked out by the possibilities of rhyme. The modern 

oet is not so completely at the mercy of words as was 
Seen: who in his famous satire describing the journey to 
Brundusium had to omit the name of one of his halting 
places ‘‘ quod versu dicere non est,’”’ and set to commenta- 
tors the problem of identifying the town which would not 
go into a hexameter. There are no English words which 
will not fit into a verse at all. But there are some which 
cannot without great difficulty be fitted to the rhyming 
end of it. And one of the most amusing asides of the 
Daily Chronicle during the past fortnight or so has been 
the collection of words which puzzle the rhymer for a 
mate. The pathos of the thing lies in the fact that the 
simplest, commonest, and most necessary words are with- 
out rhymes or can make only very unsuitable matches. 
ep Month ”’ was the word first suggested. What are you to 
do with ‘‘ month,”’ if you are a poet and are face to face 
with the word at the end of your line? ‘“‘ Year”’ rhymes 
naturally with “dear,” and ‘‘day’’ suggests, to a lover, 
“‘alway ” :— 

Oh, love for a month, a year, a day, 
But alas for the love that loves alway ! 


It recalls one of the earliest of the Sullivan Waltz refrains. 


But if the poet had inadvertently got the month at the end 
of the line there would be no possible ending but this :— 


Oh, love for a day, a year, a month, 





And she would not have comprehended, had she not been 
a Girton girl, and then she would have been offended. It 
is true that Mr. Swinburne, incapable of algebra, has 
looked to arithmetic for a rhyme, and found it in 
millionth,” and that is a small triumph. How many 
millions of oranges come to London in the course of a 
year? Yet only one of them has a rhyme. Sheridan, it 
is traditionally said, found the rhyme in a Welsh range 
of hills, and also tried to supply another rhyme to 
“month.” Thus :— 

From the Ganges to the Blorenge 

Came the Rajah in a month, 

Sucking now and then an orange, 

Reading all the way his Grunth. 


Unfortunately the sacred book of the Sikhs is pronounced 
“Grunt.” So Mr. Swinburne triumphs. Orange and love 
suggest orange-blossom, and it would be hard to find a 
serious rhyme to “‘ blossom.’’ Mr.W. S. Gilbert was fond 
of setting himself problems in rhyme, and you may 
remember that the ‘modern major-general”’ in the 
‘Pirates of Penzance’? came plump against “‘ strategy,”’ 
which suggests no obvious fellow. Mr. Gilbert ingeniously 
mated it with ‘‘ sata gee.’ But while one may drive a coach 
and four through an Act of Parliament, twenty men could 
not drive a “ gee’ into poetry. ‘‘ Heaven ’”’ has always been 
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a difficult word to deal with, though so necessary in the 
py of love and religion. Two prosaic numerals are at 
and, the Jewish “‘leaven’’—a perfect rhyme — and 
Mr. Newbolt has dragged in ‘‘ Devon,” which is good 
enough. Beyond that we are ‘‘driven” to “ forgiven,” 
and the rhymes can pass only in the hymn-book which 
covers so many sins. But of all the words which stand 
alone perhaps “ silver”’ is the loneliest, when you consider 
how necessary it is and how cheap it has become. So far 
as we can discover no poet has ever mated “ silver” with 
arhyme. But at last the Daily Chronicle has discovered 
a ‘“‘chilver,’’ which is Devonian for a ewe lamb. It now 
remains for the poet to perform the marriage ceremony, 
if he can. One other rhyme has been suggested, the 
‘* Guadalquiver ”’—the river in Spain. And the suggestion 
illustrates the curious lack of ear from which the untrained 
person suffers. This is further illustrated in the difficulty 
of rhyming to “‘ girl’’—a simple thing, and so necessary, 
yet without a mate in England. Of course we have all 
heard of the little girl who had a curl; but she was not a 
‘‘ gurl.” There is perhaps no more elusive word in the 
language. It is often pronounced “‘ gell” (with a hard 
““g@”’) and often printed “ gal.’”’ We have taken the 
evidence of one of the acutest pairs of ears in England, 
and the reply is that the vowel in “ girl,” as usually pro- 
nounced by educated people, corresponds to the vowel in 


‘‘eare.”’ So that the English girl must in poetry remain 
virginally unmated. For we can think of nothing to suit 
her. 


The Truth about an Author. 


Chapters in Autobiography. 
XVI. 


Wauen I had settled down into the landscape, bought my 
live-stock, studied manuals on horses, riding, driving, 
hunting, dogs, poultry, and wildflowers, learned to dis- 
tinguish between wheat and barley and between a six-year 
old and an aged screw, shot a sparrow on the fence only to 
find it was a redbreast, drunk the cherry-brandy of the 
Elizabethan inn, played in the village cricket team, and 
ceased to feel self-conscious in riding-breeches, I perceived 
with absolute certainty that I had made no error; I knew 
that, come poverty or the riches of Indian short stories, I 
should never again live permanently in London. I 
expanded, and in my expansion I felt rather sorry for 
Londoners. I perceived, too, that the country possessed 
commercial advantages which I had failed to appreciate 
before. When you live two and a half miles from a rail- 
way you can cut a dash on an income which in London 
spells omnibus instead of cab. For myself I have a pro- 
found belief in the efficacy of cutting a dash. You invite 
an influential friend down for the week-end. You meet 
him at the station witha nice little grey mare in a phaeton, 
and an unimpeachable Dalmatian running behind. The 
turn-out is nothing alone, but the pedigree printed in the 
pinkiness of that dog’s chaps and in the exiguity of his 
tail, spotted to the last inch, would give tone to a coster’s 
cart. You see that your influential friend wishes to 
comment, but as you gather up the reins you carefully 
begin to talk about the weather and prices per thousand. 
You rush him home in twelve minutes, skimming gate- 
posts. On Monday morning, purposely running it fine, 
you hurry him into a dog-cart hehind a brown cob fresh 
from a pottle of beans, and you whirl him back to the 
station in ten minutes, up-hill half the way. You fling 
him into the train, with ten seconds to spare. “ This is 
how we do it in these parts,”’ your studiously nonchalant 
face says to him. He thinks. In a few hours Fleet 


Street becomes aware that young So-and-so, who lately 
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buried himself in the country, is alive and lusty. Your 
stock rises. You go up one. You extort respect. You 
are ticketed in the retentive brains of literary Shahs as 
a success. And you still have the dog left for another 
day. 

In the country there is plenty of space and plenty of 
time, and no damnable fixed relation between these two ; 
in other words, a particular hour does not imply a par- 
ticular spot for you, and this is someting to an author. I 
found my days succeeding each other with a leisurely and 
adorable monotony. I lingered over breakfast like a lord, 
perusing the previous evening's papers with as much gusto 
as though they were hot from the press. I looked side- 
ways at my work, with a non-committal air, as if saying: 
‘“‘T may do you or I may not. I shall see how I feel.” I 
went out for a walk, followed by dogs less spectacular than 
the Dalmatian, to collect ideas. I had nothing to think 
about but my own direct productiveness. I stopped to 
examine the progress of trees, to discuss meteorology with 
roadmenders, to wonder why lambs always waggled their 
tails during the act of taking sustenance. All was calm- 
ness, serenity. The embryo of the article or the chapter 
faintly adumbrated itself in my mind, assumed a form. 
One idea, then another, then an altercation with the dogs, 
ending in castigation, disillusion, and pessimism for them. 
Suddenly I exclaimed: ‘‘I think I’ve got enough to go 
on with!” And I turned back homewards. I reached 
my study and sat down. From my windows I beheld a 
magnificent panorama of hills. Now the contemplation of 
hills is uplifting to the soul; it leads to inspiration and 
induces nobility of character, but it has a tendency to 
interfere with actual composition. I stared long at dees 
hills. Should I work, should I not work? A brief period 
always ensued when the odds were tremendous against any 
work being done that day. Then I seized the pen and 
wrote the title. Then another dreadful and disconcerting 
om all ideas having scuttled away like mice to their 
1oles. Well, I must put something down, however 
ridiculous. I wrote a sentence, feeling first that it would 
not serve and then that it would have to serve, anyway. 
I glanced at the clock. Ten twenty-five! I watched the 
clock in a sort of hypnotism that authors know of, till it 
showed ten-thirty. ty hen with a horrible wrench I put the 
pen in the ink again ; Jove! Eleven forty-five, 
and I had written seven hundred words. Not bad stuff 
that! ‘Indeed, very good! ‘Time for a cigarette and a 
stroll round to hear wisdom from the gardener. I resumed 
at twelve, and then in about two minutes it was one o'clock 
and lunch time. After lunch, rest for the weary and the 
digesting ; slumber ; another stroll. Arrival of the second 
post on a Russian pony that cost fifty shillings. Tea, and 
perusal of the morning paper. Then another spell of 
work, and the day was gone, vanished, distilled away. 
And about five days made a week, and forty-eight weeks a 
year. 

No newspaper-proprietors, contributors, circulations, pla- 
cards, tape machines, theatres, operas, concerts, picture 
galleries, clubs, restaurants, parties, Undergrounds! 
Nothing artificial except myself and my work! And 
nothing, save the fear of rent-day, to come between myself 
and my work ! 

It was dull, you will tell me. . But I tell you it was 
magnificent. Monotony, solitude, are essential to the full 
activity of the artist. Just as a horse is seen best when 
coursing alone over a great plain, so the fierce and callous 
egotism of the artist comes to its perfection in a vast 
expanse of custom, leisure, and apparently vacuous reverie. 
To insist on forgetting his work, to keep his mind a blank 
until the work, no longer to ve held in check, rushes into 
that emptiness and fills it up—that is one of the secrets of 
imaginative creation. Of course it is not a recipe for 
every artist. I have known artists, and genuine ones, 
who could keep their minds empty and suck in the beauty 
of the world for evermore without the slightest difficulty ; 
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who only wrote, as the early Britons hunted, when they 
were hungry and there was nothing in the pot. But I 
was not of that species. On the contrary, the incurable 
habit of industry, the itch for the pen, was my chiefest 
curse. To be unproductive for more than a couple of 
days or so was to ™ miserable. Like most writers I was 
frequently the victim of an illogical, indefensible and 
causeless melancholy ; but one kind of melancholy could 
always be explained, and that was the melancholy of 
idleness. I could never divert myself with hobbies. I 
did not read much, except in the way of business. Two 
hours reading, even of Turgenev or Balzac or Montaigne, 
wearied me out. An author once remarked to me: “I 
know enough. I don’t read books, I write’em.” It wasa 
haughty and arrogant saying, but there is a sense in 
which it was true. Ofen I have felt like that: “I know 
enough, I feel enough. If my future is as long as my 
past, I shail still not be able to put down the tenth part of 
what I have already acquired.’’ The consciousness of this, 
of what an extraordinary and wonderful museum of percep- 
tions and emotions my brain was, sustained me many a 
time against the chagrins, the delays, and the defeats 
of the artistic career. Often have I said inwardly : 
“World, when I talk with you, dine with you, wrangle 
with you, love you, and hate you, I condescend!” Every 
artist has said that. People call it conceit; people may 
call it what they please. One of the greatest things a 
great man said, is :— 
I know I am august. 
I do not trouble my spirit to indicate itself or to be 
understood. .*. . 
I exist as I am, that is enough. 
If no other in the world be aware I sit content. 
And if each and all he aware I sit content. 
Nevertheless, for me, the contentment of the ultimate 
line surpassed the contentment of the penultimate. And 
therefore it was, perhaps, that I descended on London 
from time to time like a wolf on the fold, and made the 
world aware, and snatched its feverish joys for a space, 
and then, surfeited and advertised, went back and 
relapsed into my long monotony. And sometimes I would 
suddenly halt and address myself: ‘‘ You may be richer 
or you may be poorer ; you may live in greater pomp and 
luxury, or in less. The point is that you will always be, 
essentially, what you are now. You have no real satis- 
faction to look forward to except the satisfaction of 
continually inventing, fancying, imagining, scribbling. 
Say another thirty years of these emotional ingenuities, 
these interminable variations on the theme of beauty. Is 
it good enough ? 
And I answered: Yes. 
But who knows? Who can preclude the regrets of the 
dying couch ? 
Tue Enp. 


Music. 
On Musical Criticism. 


One of last week’s essayists in little found himself won- 
dering why there were so few instructive and delightful 
books about music, why, as a rule, or even as an exception, 
there was so little instructive and delightful musical 
criticism. Now I think “ M. M. B.” exaggerates. ‘‘ Why,”’ 
he laments, “‘ is there so much written that is interesting 
concerning books and writers, art and artists, science and 
scientists, and so little appealing to the music-lover or 
helping him in his art?” Now it seems to me that, in 
spite of the fact that music is much more difficult to write 
about than any of the other arts, a great deal that is both 
interesting and valuable has been written. about music, 
not only from a technical: but from a general point of view. 
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Wagner's prose writings present us with a body of theory 
concerning his art such as few poets or painters have ever 
given us. Indeed I think we can find a parallel only 
in the writings of Leonardo da Vinci and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds on the one hand, and of Goethe and Coleridge 
on the other. Then, among musicians, there was 
Schumann, who edited musical papers and wrote the main 
part of them; who wrote, indeed, in only too literary a 
way, but always with an eager and watchful insight, 
which was ale deceived, ready to discover a new genius 
before that genius had really discovered himself. Liszt 
wrote with voluminous and flowing eloquence, as in his 
book on Chopin; Berlioz was a musical critic for thirty 
years, besides writing one of the most delightful and quite 
the most exhilarating of autobiographies; Saint-Saéns, 
Bruneau, Vincent d’Indy, most indeed of the contemporary 
French composers, have written musical criticism, always 
in an attractive as well as a sound and serious way. 
Gluck, who anticipated Wagner in his music, anticipated 
him also in a theoretical preface which sets forth very much 
the ideas which Wagner was afterwards to develope. 
Then in regard to the musicians who have written nothing 
for the public, how much splendid incidental criticism do 
we not find in the letters which their biographers have 
printed after their death! For my part I know hardly 
any biographical literature so full, various, and enter- 
taining as the biographies of musicians. Few musicians 
have not had at least one good biographer. And, asa 
matter of interest, I contend that Grove’s “ Dictionary of 
Musicians”’ is as good a companion for a wet day in the 
country as any volume of Larousse or the “‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

“The musical papers,” says ‘“M. M. B.,” ‘fall far 
short of their possibilities, and few critics are capable of 
really illuminative articles.’ No doubt, but remember 
that while everybody, in a certain sense, can write about 
literature, only musicians, or those who have made a 
special study of music, can write about music, and a good 
musician is much better employed in writing music. 
Think of the ecstasy with which Berlioz, when at last he 
had made a little money by his Troyens, gave up his post 
on the Débats! ‘At last,” he cries in his autobiography, 
“after thirty years’ bondage, I am free! ‘No more 
feuilletons to write, no more commonplaces to excuse, no 
more mediocrities to praise, no more indignation to sup- 
press; no more lies, no more comedies, no more mean 
compromises——I am free!’’ And he gravely writes down : 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis.”’ 

The reason why music is so much more difficult to write 
about than any other art, is because music is the one 
absolutely disembodied art, when it is heard, and no more 
than a proposition of Euclid, when it is written. It is 
wholly useless, to the student no less than to the general 
reader, to write about music in the style of the pro- 
grammes for which we pay sixpence at the concerts. 
‘Repeated by flute and oboe, with accom animent for 
clarionet (in triplets) and strings pizzieato, and then 
worked up by the full orchestra, this melody is eventually 
allotted to the ’cellos, its accompaniment now taking the 
form of chromatic passages,” and so forth. Not less 
useless is it to write a rhapsody which has nothing to do 
with the notes, and present this as an interpretation of 
what the notes have said in an unknown language. Yet 
what method is there besides these two methods? None, 
indeed, that can ever be wholly satisfactory; at the best, 
no more than a compromise. ; 

In writing about poetry, while precisely that quality 
which makes it poetry must always evade expression, 
there yet remain the whole definite meaning of the 
words, the whole easily explicable technique of the verse, 
which can be made clear to every reader. In ge 
you have the subject of the picture, and you have the 
colour, handling, and the like, which can b expressed 
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hardly less precisely in words. But music has no subject, 
outside itself; no meaning, outside its meaning as music. 
What subterfuges are required, in order to give the 
vaguest suggestion of what a piece of music is like, and 
how little has been said, after all, beyond generalisation, 
which would apply equally to half-a-dozen different pieces ! 
The composer himself, if you ask him, will tell you that 
you may be quite correct in what you say, but that he 
has no opinion in the matter. 

Music has indeed a language, but it is a language in 
which birds and other angels may talk, but out of which 
we cannot translate their meaning. Emotion itself, how 
changed becomes even emotion when we transport it into 
a new world, in which only sound has feeling! But I 
am putting it as if it had died and been re-born there, 
whereas it was born in its own region, and is wholly 
ignorant of ours. 

Now is there not some reason why musical criticism is not 
always ‘‘illuminative,’’ ‘‘ instructive,” or ‘ delightful” ? 
Is it not, on the other hand, surprising that so much 
valuable writing about music does exist? Of music as 
music, perhaps no one has really written; but theory and 
anecdote, these remain, and when Berlioz writes it, even 
a treatise on instrumentation can become as interesting 
as a fairy-tale. 

ARTHUR Sywons. 


Art. 


Japanese Pictures in Whitechapel. 


Japan is indeed knocking at the gates of London. Open- 
ing an illustrated journal I find a picture, by a Japanese 
artist, of ‘‘ Outside Drury: Lane Theatre 11.15 p.m.’ The 
post brings the initial number of a new paper, printed 
in English, called The Anglo-Japanese Gazette. Turning 
the pages of the Monthly Review, [ find the first of a 
series of papers by Mr. Arthur Morrison on ‘‘ The Painters 
of Japan,” and as I write the East-end public are 
flocking to the Japanese Exhibition at the Whitechapel 
Fine Art Gallery. 

The Fine Art section of this exhibition has been 
arranged by Mr. Arthur Morrison, a testimony to its 
excellence. On the face of it there is small connection 
between the Art of Japan, and the Tales of Mean Streets 
of London, between the crowded nursery of the Jago, and 
the light, laughter-loving life of Japan as we know it in 
colour-prints and Kakemono’s. Turning to the collection 
of Japanese prints as a recreation, Mr. Morrison found the 
study so absorbing that he has become one of the few 
experts on Japanese art in this country. He has the 
courage of his opinions, and in the article in the Monthly 
Review again and again tilts a lance at the authorities. 
The ordinary man can only look on and learn. If he 
desires to become a collector of Japanese prints he must 
buy his experience and make up his mind to be deceived : 
the clever forgeries outnumber the genuine pictures of the 
masters by three to one. Many of the finest examples he 
will never see, for they are “most jealously guarded in 
the treasure-houses of Japanese nobles, and are never 
sold.” Not till he can distinguish at a glance, with no 
reference to seal or signature, between the brush work, 
say, of the three brothers—Tanyu, Noonobu, and Yasunobu 
~—may he consider his judgment of any value. Brush 
work, rather than the colour, is, it would seem, what those 
dim, grave gentlemen, the noble amateurs of Japan, value, 
and when the English tyro has learnt to recognise the 
personal touch of the great Japanese painters, and to 
appreciate their brush-work, he will begin to understand, 
says Mr. Morrison, why some of the Japanese painters 
most appreciated in Europe, are held somewhat lower in 
the esteem of Japanese amateurs, ‘‘ Hokusai, for instance.” 
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Now if there was one name that the cultured English 
amateur, anxious to be in the movement when, a few 
years ago, Japanese art was the right thing, clung to, it 


was Hokusai. That name carried the weight of Japan on 
its shoulders at English dinner parties. Moreover, is it 
not hall-marked by Mr. Whistler? Is it not written in 
the Ten o’Clock that ‘‘ the story of the beautiful is already 
complete—hewn in the marbles of the Parthenon—and 
broidered, with the birds, upon the fan of Hokusai—at the 
foot of Fusi-yama.’’ Now, alas ! the crown has fallen 
from Hokusai’s head. There are others who hold a higher 
“‘in the esteem of Japanese amateurs.’ But it is 
1ard to let him go, and at Whitechapel (one wonders what 
the East-end will think of this exhibition) there is a large 
landscape painted on silk that pleads for his restoration. 
It is a characteristic picture of that gay land where, to 
English eyes, everybody looks like everybody else, and 
where the inhabitants have nothing to do but to wear pretty 
clothes and enjoy nature and each other’s society. at is 
the land of Hokusai as shown in this picture of a party 
of Japanese ladies and gentlemen “‘ Viewing the Cherry 
Blossom.”” How much pleasanter than going to Ranelagh 
to see a polo match! The party have strewn rugs on the 
grass, and seated there they look up with childish pleasure 
at the blossoms on the trees. It is a delightful scene. 
Possibly the strenuous Japanese of these days resent such 
a scene being taken as typical of the habits of their 
countrymen. But Hokusai could be practical when he 
chose. Another of his designs in colour shows a timber- 
yard, with one of the poles cutting the cone of Fusi-yama. 
He died in 1849, at the age of ninety. It is told of him 
that he said, “‘If I could only live to be a hundred and 
ten, then I could be a great painter indeed.” He remains 
the best known, if not the greatest of the painters, in a 
land where painting and drawing have always been 
esteemed since the days when the earliest of the teachers 
arrived from Corea. A Japanese chronicle of the year 
612 gives an account of the arrival of one of these 
teachers. Mr. Morrison quotes the account from Mr. 
W. G. Aston’s translation. Pékché was an ancient 
Japanese name for Corea. 

“This year a man emigrated from Pékché whose face 
and body were all flecked with white, being perhaps 
affected with white ringworm. People disliking his extra- 
ordinary appearance, wished to cast him away on an island 
in the sea. But this man said: ‘If you dislike my spotted 
skin you should not breed horses or kine in this country 
which are spotted with white. Moreover, I have a small 
talent. I can make the figures of hills and mountains. If 
you kept me, and made use of me, it would be to the 
advantage of the country. ‘Why should you waste me by 
casting me away on an island of the sea?’ Through the 
centuries the race of Japanese painters has ‘continued 
unbroken, they have never ‘made’ pictures, but have 
always looked at the idea rather than the material fact.”’ 
The literary or historical subject which has become the 
commonplace of Western art has not attracted them. 
Some vision of colour, some beauty of line in the human 
form, some fortuitous arrangement of natural objects have 
sufficed. Hokusai ‘saw a group of women on’the terrace of 
a pagoda gazing at Fusi-yama, their supple bodies clad in, 
blue robes, swaying in childish glee at the beauty of their 
adored mountain. The lines of their pretty backs, the 
sky, and the mountain were motive enough for this 
master., A Japanese artist who is working at the present 
moment in London, and who has come under the dominion 
of our illustrated press, draws a fashionable London scene ; 
but his contemporaries, Toshikata and Gekko, who are 
still in Japan, are content with such subjects as “ Girl 
with Flowers ’”’ and “‘ Girls in a Boat.” 

The delicacy of colour of many of these Japanese 
prints is astonishing, putting to shame our attempts at 
colour printing. But then our colour printing is done 
by a skilled workman, whereas these Japanese coloured 
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prints are the handicraft of the artist himself who passes 

‘nothing which does not come up to his own standard of 
beauty. It is this loveliness of colour that attracts the 
Western amateur, as it attracted Rossetti, and gives, in 
his eyes, such honour to the name of Hokusai. But it is 
by the brush-work rather than by the colour that the 
‘expert in Japan judges a design. Suppose some grave 
Japanese connoisseur has been asked to give an opinion 
on a Kakemono that a friend has just acquired. A 
Kakemono, I should explain, is a hanging picture 
mounted on brocade. Kakemonos are kept rolled up, and 
only one is exhibited at a time, great care being taken to 
select a Kakemono which is appropriate to the season, or 
to the taste of the guest in whose honour it is shown. 
The connoisseur unrolls it slowly and carefully. He does 
not wish to see the whole of the picture at once: his 
method is to judge the artist’s technical skill by a small 
section of the brush-work, then when he has made up his 
mind upon that, the Kakemono is unrolled and his appre- 
ciation is free to be delighted with the design and the 
colour. One of the Kakemonos at Whitechapel of which 
the Japanese expert in brush-work would surely approve 
shows a man holding a monkey, with a dog at his feet. 
It is by three artists and was drawn at atea-party. The 
yexapge is by Mori Sosen; the man by Mori Yusen, his 
son ; the dog by Mori Tessan, the adopted son of Mori 
Sosen. Observe how even in the excitement of a tea-party 
the proprieties are observed. Mori Sosen being the 
greatest of the trio his monkey stands highest in the 
picture, the man by his son comes next, and the dog by 
the least important artist of the three has the lowest place 
in the picture. . 

One of the schools of Japanese painting is the Ukioye, 
which signifies the painters of ‘‘ common or passing life.” 
It is a happy custom which persuades a great artist to 
flevote the strength of his fenius, to concentrate all his 
power of expressing beauty of form and colour, in such 
subjects as travellers resting in a wistaria garden, or 
a youth with a hawk gathering egg-fruit, or a mother 
carrying a child to bed under a mosquito net. Perhaps 
the most popular prints will be Suzuki Harunobu’s ideal 
type of Japanese female beauty, and Katsugawa Shunsho’s 
type of ideal manly beauty. Then East and West can 
meet to disagree. 

C. L. H. 








Science. 
What Dreams are Made of. 


Wary man should spend a considerable part of his sleeping 
hours in seeing sights, hearing sounds, and undergoing 
experiences that have no easily discoverable connection 
with actual fact, is a problem that must have always 
vexed the curious. The savage accounts for it by sup- 
posing that his incorporeal part leaves him during 
slumber, and that his dream adventures are but those 
which a to his spirit in the spirit-world. The 
survival of this idea may be traced in all the religions of 
antiquity, which looked on dreams as one of the means 
by which the gods communicated their will to man: But 
when these ideas were outgrown, a logical explanation of 
dreams seemed farther off than ever, and it was not, 
perhaps, until that versatile genius, Alfred Maury, under- 
took, some fifty years ago, a series of experiments upon 
himself that any theory of dreams could be founded upon 
.& scientific basis. Even now it cannot be said that the 
facts upon which the best account of the matter rests are 
indisputable or thoroughly ascertained. For, as Maury 
himself pointed out, our only record of our thoughts 
during sleep is what we remember of them when we wake 
up, and the remembered is likely to differ considerably 
from the original impression. It isas well to bear this in 
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mind in listening to any stories of remarkable dreams, or 
even to any theory that may be derived from them. 

With this caution it may be said that the theory to 
which nearly all physiologists since Maury have inclined 
is that dreams are for the most part the result of impres- 
sions received by the senses of the sleeper from the 
external world. San when a child, dreamed that his 
head was being hammered on the anvil of a smithy, and 
discovered on awaking that a blacksmith was in fact 
making horseshoes in a neighbouring building. When 
grown up, he dreamed that he was about to be guillotined, 
and woke up to find that a lath from the head of the bed 
had fallen and was pressing upon his neck. Dr. Gregory, 
in like manner, went to sleep with}a hot-water bottle at 
his feet and dreamed that he was climbing Mount Etna 
and walking over hot lava. So it has been shown by 
actual experiment that water dropped into the open mouth 
of a sleeper will make him dream that he is swimming, a 
silk handkerchief laid over the mouth and nose that he is 
suffocated or buried alive, and a mustard plaster laid on 
the head that he is being scalped by Sediens. The 
strength of such sensory impressions, which may even 
translate themselves into actions without awaking the 
sleeper, may be easily observed in the case of dogs asleep 
before a fire, who will often move their paws and open cry 
as if they were actually hunting. In this case, it is pro- 
bably the increased flow of blood to the legs caused by the 
heat of the fire which is the determining cause of the 
dream. 

From this it might be gathered that everyone in the 
same circumstances would dream the same thing, and to a 
certain extent this is no doubt true. The tendency of 
shipwrecked sailors upon short allowance of food and 
drink to dream of abundant dishes and flowing streams 
has often been noted, and it is said that the - Iona of 
soldiers the night before the battle often bear a strong 
family likeness to each other. So, too, we can explain the 
practice of “‘ incubation ’’ in many ancieut temples, where he 
who would enquire of the god was allowed to sleep near the 
shrine, and generally managed to dream something which 
could be twisted into an answer to the question he had 
come to ask. But it should be remembered that the 
concepts of our waking moments are never simple, but are 
largely made up of memories of our former impressions, 
and it is not reasonable to expect that our sleeping 
concepts should differ from them. Just as an artist and a 
farmer see different things when they look at a beautiful 
landscape, so does the personal equation count for much 
in dreams. Dr. Maudsley tells us that in his experience 
those whom years of practice in observation and reflection 
have trained to think coherently will alone have coherent 
dreams ; while M. Lorain says that the amount of cerebral 
activity manifested by the individual during the day is the 
measure of cerebral capacity shown by him in dreamland, 
People who do not use their brain much—children, women, 
and handicraftsmen, as he rather ungallantly puts it— 
according to this last, seldom show any intellectual power 
in their dreams. 

So far, therefore, it might be said that all our dreams 
are composed of impressions received from the outer world, 
and this would be the end of the matter were man only 
the ‘bundle of sensations”’ that Kingsley’s Aben Ezra 
once thought himself. But the fact that the great organs 
of the body—the heart, the lungs, and the liver—continue to 
work when the senses are drowned in sleep, shows that this 
is not so, and that behind the “‘ moi sensoriel,’’ or sensory 
self, there stands the ‘‘moi splanchnique”’ or visceral 
self which discharges all the Tenstions necessary to the 
maintenance of life and well-being without reference to the 
individual consciousness. What part this second personality 
within us plays‘in the composition of our dreams is not 
yet clear, and it is possible that it never does so directly, 
but only by such a disarrangement or interruption of the 
machinery as forces itself upon the attention of the senses. 
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The question seems for the present to be outside the range 
of experiment, but it appears to be well established that 
any lesion of the more important viscera, such: ae*paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, and certain forms of heart and ling 
disease herald their approach by nightly-reeurring dreams 
of the most terrifying character. To go further into this 
subject would take me beyond the scope of these articles, 
and I will only refer those curious on the subject to 
Dr. Tissié’s little work Les Réves, which forms a lucid and 
readable introduction to its study. 

Subject to this, however, the theory that dreams are 
made up of past and present impressions holds the field, 
and this receives nightly confirmation in the case of 
most of us. Fantastic and odd as our dreams—or rather 
what we remember of them—appear to our waking 
minds, patient analysis generally decomposes them into 
a sort of kaleidoscopic combination of sensations received 
during sleep with the events or thoughts occurring to 
us in the past. Thus, in Maury’s decapitation dream 
mentioned above, the guillotine in the affair is accounted 
for by the fact that he had been reading before falling 
asleep some of the chronicles of the Reign of Terror. So, 
in a case quoted in Weygandt’s Enstehung der Triiume, 
a man who cherished delightful memories of a country 
house where he had for the first time met with a certain 
scent, used to direct his servant to scatter, at times 
unknown to him, that particular perfume upon his pillow 
with the certainty that he would again visit in his dreams 
the scene of his enchantment. It may even be-said that 
the same proposition can be proved conversely. The 
dream of entertaining royalty, which the cynical say comes 
to every lady at some time during her life, is probably 
composed of the memory of past social triumphs coupled 
with an acqtaintance with the features of august per- 
sonages gained from photographs or otherwise ; yet it is said 
at the same time that no woman ever dreams of entertaining 
persons utterly unknown to her. So also children who 
are born blind never dream that they are seeing; while 
those who become blind after the age of seven dream 
frequently of sights seen by them before the failure of 
their eyesight. Unromantic as the idea may be, everything 
goes to show that our nightly dreams come neither through 
the horn nor the ivory gate of the poet, but are partly 
drawn from what is going on around our sleeping forms, 
and partly from the memories of past experiences stored 
up within our bodies as within other forms of matter. 

F. Lecce. 





Correspondence. 


Ruskin and the Fallen Campanile. 


Sir,—Time has curiously avenged the architect of the 
college at Edinburgh. In the Stones of Venice Ruskin 
caricatured our modern British imitations of Gothic towers 
by placing the elevation of one of the Edinburgh towers 
beside that of the Campanile, and pointed out that the 
latter though 350 feet high and built of brick needed no 
buttresses to hold it up, whilst the former though only 
121 feet high and built of stone ‘is supposed to be in- 
capable of standing without two huge buttresses on each 
angle.”’ Not that Ruskin was wrong. Indeed he was 
very right, but the irony of fate has put the laugh against 
him for the moment—Yours, &c., 


12, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W. G. S. Layarp. 





The Mill of Silence. 


Sm,—In the matter of a short note, in your issue of the 
26th July, on a novel by me, The Mill of Silence. Your 
extract is certainly very funny. 


I am sorry you think it 


‘ 
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characteristic. Will you, however, allow me a word of 
explanation? The Mill of Silence. figured, successfully, 
years ago in a “ highly-coloured”’ competition. It was 
written, under drastie conditions, for that purpose, and 
was never designed for any better. I parted with my 
copyright, and the little cursed chicken has come home 
to roost. Its present proprietor issues this old “ sensa- 
tion”’ story, in spite of my expostulations, as a new novel 
by me. It has been printed, serially and in book 
form, in both England and America, and is in fact nothing 
but a reprint, and a horribly mutilated and “ edited ’’ one, 


of my ancient “‘ shocker.” —Yours, &c., 
Bernarp Cares. 
South View, St. James’s Cresent, Winchester. 


Lud’s Town. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of Dyce’s Shakespeare Glossary 
very mercifully only finds fault with me for ‘‘ quoting with 
approval ” the old derivation of London from Lud’s town. 
There is nothing to suggest (I think) that I — of the 
etymology in question, but Shakespeare in ‘‘ Cymbeline” 
says that famed Cassibelan ‘““made Lud’s town with 
rejoicing fires bright,” and the Glossary therefore shows” 
that by Lud’s town the poet alludes to London. I share 
your reviewer’s regret that the author of ‘‘ Cymbeline” 
accepted the derivation.—Yours, &c., 


H. LittceDA.e. 


Kensington. Gardens. 


Sir,---The Scotch Firs in Kensington Gardens about 
which Mr. Alford inquires were on the North side slightly 
to the East of the line of the Queen’s Road. There were 
some twenty or thirty of them, perhaps more, standing 
in 1867. All had gone in 1891. I enclose my card.— 
Yours, &c., 

E. B. 





Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 149 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best paper on 
a daily compulsory walk, as distinct from a recreative welk. We 
award the prize to Mr. R. G. Alford, 60, Barkston Gardens, 8.W., 
for the following :— 

Daily I suppose includes nightly. Compulsory? Well I must 
leave that to the Editor’s judgment. The leading facts of the casc 
are—(1) that the nearest pillar box is some hundreds of yards away ; 
(2) that my charming wife is a great letter writer whose splicitude 
for her friends makes it a matter of great importance they shoull 
always hear from her exactly when they expect to and not a post 
later. Every evening after dinner she writes and writes. It is a 
busy time. Beyond an occasional lament that the new stationery 
has not yet come from the stores, or that the Postal Guide is two 
months old, I hear nothing. My feet are on the sofa enjoying 
themselves in easy pumps with doubtful soles, but at the other end 
Iam all anxiety. Will the letters be ready before the maids have 
gone to.bed? No, a fresh sheet is trought on the blotting paper, as 
I hear their departing footsteps. Sadly I retreat to my dressing- 
room and crash my feet into the loathed bosts of the day, now s:iff 
and cold. I return and wait. Goethe, I think, said that only the 
unexpected and unknown cou!d be too bard for us and I am prepared. 
“Would you like to post a few letters fur me to-night, dear?” 
“Immensely.” “Henrietta will think it odd if she doesn’t hear 
about that blouse befure she goes out in the afternoon and you know 
the post out at midnight will be delivered in Exeter before one.” 
“Of course.” ‘Thank you, dear, it is sweet of you. Oh, you have got 
your boots on, what a good thing.” 
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the thud of the galloping horses and the exulting cries of the 
troopers, they opened out and tried to save themselves by 
flight. But with so small a start their little ponies were no 
match for the big-striding Walers, and the cavalry were upon 
them almost before they realised that they were pursued, 
Some tried to snap their Mausers from the saddle, some 
threw themselves on the ground, others knelt down vainly 
imploring for mercy in the agony of their terror.* For a 
mile and a half the Dragoons and Lancers over-rode the 
flying enemy. Then they rallied and galloped back to com- 
plete the havoc and to meet such of the fugitives as had 
escaped the initial burst. In the second gallop but little 
sabreing or spearing was done, and many prisoners were 
taken. Then the scattered troopers were again rallied. The 
men fell in and cheered madly. There was something awful 
in the dramatic setting of the scene. The wild troopers 
forming in the thickening darkness, with their reeking 
weapons bare; the little knot of prisoners, with faces 
blanched in fear, herded together at the lance point; the 
dim patches on the veld, which denoted the destruction 
which had been dealt, and the spasmodic popping of rifies 
from remote portions of the field as the fighting died out with 
last light of day, or as the wounded tried to attract attention. 
It should be said to the credit of the British troopers that, 
although they had mercilessly carried out the duties attendant 
upon a cavalry pursuit, yet, once their duty was accomplished, 
they showed every sclicitude for those who had suffered. 


* This charge created the greatest terror and resentment among the 
Boers, who vowed at the time that they would destroy ali Lancers they 
captured. But it must be clearly understood that charging cavalry are fully 
justified in not giving quarter to individuals (though it was done in a good 
many cases in this charge at Elandslaagte), unless the whole object of the 
charge is to be frustrated. Similarly the wounding of men several times 
over—one young Boer at Elandslaagte received sixteen lance wounds and 
‘survived—is a natural and almost inevitable feature of a cavalry charge. 
The Boers have been the first to introduce into war the theory that every 
individual has the right to ask quarter for himself at any moment in an 
action, a theory which our soldiers seem to have almost invariably 
eccepted. Thus Sir G. Whito, in his despatch on Elandslaagte, notes that 
in the final stage of the flank attack the Boers remained lying down and 
firing at our men till they cam2 within twenty yards and then quietly 
asked quarter, which was invariably granted. 
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Other papers follow :— 


Morning by morning, I take the same walk over Vauxhall Bridge, 
down the Embankment and into Millbank Street. Evening by 
evening, I return the same way. The change of direction means to 
or from work. And it is this thought of work that has become so 
closely associated with the walk, that the idea is almost identified 
with the scene. But perhaps after all this is not merely a thought 
that is arbitrarily super-imposed on the outlook--perhaps, the svene 
itself in its innermost nature has some underlying principle in 
harmony with this spirit of toil. Such an impression has often been 
indefinitely borne in upon me as I have crossed the bridge and 
turned down the Embankment. Coal wharves and coke yards edge 
the river up-stream, canopied over by sooty smoke-clouds from the 
big gasworks near by. On this side of the bridge the long grey reach 
is burdened with all manner of huge unwieldy boxes and ligbterage 
crafts and wee fretting tugs. On the further shore, dull grey smoke- 
clouds half hide the pottery works, ranged up along the bank. The 
seen and the unseen are here, Lut only as factors in the great scheme 
of the city’s toil—and make cur morning’s walk a long arcade of 
symbols detached from the great work-market. At evening-time, as 
I return, the reddish light and gentle fogginess give a sense of respite. 
But even then it seems but as the feverish slumber of a restless and 
unresting soul. Romance has no place here in this crudeness, The 
hoarse tocting of some belated tug strikes on our ears for the 
evening’s Angelus, 

[T. W. C., Wandsworth. } 


The nearest way to my business is not the most pleasant, nor the 
most popular; but it possesses a peculiar charm, which compensates 
its drawbacks. A long bricked narrow alley, on each side a string of 
dirty houses with very dirty tenants of all sorts and-sizes. The most 
prominent features worthy of notice are wandering buckets (propelled 
by some secret perpetual motive power), brooms, and broken windows. 
The latter are of intense interest, as they indicate the passions and 
hobbies of the tenants. In No, 1 honse with a starred window- pane 
there is a Clarion pasted on the glass, the tenant evidently is one who 
believes in the nationalisation of collieries and railways. No. 3, with 
the green door and red blind, finds time to gather butterflies, as the 
glass-topped collar-box filled with soiled specimens testifies. No. 11 has 
given his soul over to vanity and vexation. No better evidence than 
Sporting Life and Sportsman for curtains is required. No. 20 is a bird 
fancier and soothes his ruffled spirits by attending to his canaries. 
Exactly opposite No. 20 on fine mornings hangs a parrot whose 
limited vocabulary of one word (Garn) throws its owner into ecstacies 
of delight. The last house on the right has a kind of indicator in its 
blind as to the general temper of its tenants, 

On Monday morning the blind is down—a dispute. 
way —clearing up. 
after all. 


Tue:day half- 
Wednesday, right up—John’s not a bad fellow 


[A. H., Birmingham. ] 


It is said to be a bare mile in length—our dull, suburban street— 
but we, who every morning and evening are compelled to make its 
acquaintance, grow exceedingly sceptical as to the distance. You know 
the picture—a severely kept roadway, concrete pavements that are 
adamant to tired fect, rows of lime trees which, despite careful 
nursing, refuse to outgrow their timid and fragile youth, red-bricked 
villas, priced at forty-five pounds a year, elbowing one another all 
down the facing ranks. The road itself is as straight as though some 
gigantic ruler bad marked it out ; the houses resemble a regiment of 
soldiers toeing that chalk line of footway and strained to per. istent 
attention. 

At the further end the station lies, and that each morning is our 
destination. How alike we are, as alike as peas in a pod, we who 
emerge from our front doors, wave farewells to our wives, swing to 
our garden yates, and with last looks at cur watches trudge easily or 
hurredly stationwards as time directs. Of late a woman in a bright 
blouse has joined our columns, but somehow we resent ber appear- 
ance, She clashes with the drab sobriety of the street ; she breaks 
the monotony, that from mere familiarity we have come to cherish ; 
she puts a bit of colour into lives which must perforce remain 
colourless, 

A puff of white smoke rising at the end of the road ; one glimpse 
of a fugitive figure with a bag, and our thoroughfare awaits in sleepy 
silence the invasion of butchers’ carts. ; 

[H. J., Hadley Wood. ] 

A “compulsory” walk indeed, end never recreative—except for 
the Pug. It takes place daily at nine. True tke paper bas just 
arrived, but how wicked te neglect a peor dumb animal! So the 
poor dumb avimal barks its mistress deaf while she dons ber walking- 
apparel, and then the “ compulsory” walk begins. Its Cossibilities 
are dreadful, and the Pug invents new ones daily. First there is the 
neighbour with horticultural tastes. His gate has been left open, 
and the Pug remembers clearly that a kone was buried several weeks 
ago in the verbena bed. So —— what can she do but hurry on to 
avoid hearing the opinion of the horticultural neighbour on the 
subject. Then there is the butcLer-boy, and why should his break- 
neck speed excite the Rug to such immoderate barking? Each day 


he returns to her side howlirg with the paincf the butcher-koy’s 
lash, but one day he may not return, and that will be the result of 
Then there is the grocer’s dog—and when 


the butcher-boy’s wheel. 
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it advances erect and fierce—but at least there is one comfort, the 
Pug is an arrant coward. There is also the cat at the Almshouses, 
and the daily awful terror of having its body laid at her feet. Lastly, 
when the prescribed half-hour is over, and the garden gate re-entered, 
there is always the likelihood of the Pug waiting round the corner 
and then sauntering off into the town on some unworthy commission. 
A “compulsory ” walk is undoubtedly a thing to be avoided. 
[M. J., Maidstone. ] 
Twenty-five other papers received. 





Competition No. 150 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of one guinea for the best four line 
epigram, in verse, on the Coronation. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed, ‘ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not latcr than the first 
post of Wednesday, 6 August, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 





New Books Received. 


POETRY, CRITIOISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Dry (Wakeling), Nights at the Opera: Wagner's Tristan and Isolde 
(De La More Press) 


Stephens (A. G.) and Lindsay (Norman), Oblation........(Websdale, Sydney) 3/6 


Moody (William Vaughn), Poems..........+seeeeeeeeeeee (Gay and Bird) net 5/0 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Pedder (H. C.), Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain ........+.++++ ...(Stock) net 2/6 
Hardy (Rey. E. J.), Pen Portraits of British Soldiers ............++- (Unwin) 1/0 
The Coronation Book of Edward VIL., Part 4........0065 seeceeeees (Cassell) 1/0 
Kinosita (Yetaro), The Past and Present of Japanese Commerce ...... (Kirg) 6/0 
Duggan (Stephen Pierce Hayden), The Eastern Question......++.+++++ 6/0 
Paul (Herbert W.), Matthew Arnold..........+++++ aesencesd (sacmillan) pet 2/0 
Cooper (Rev. A. N.), The Tramps of “ The Walking Parson”.......... (Scott) 6/0 
Kitton (Frederic G.), Charles Dickens, His Life, &c. .......+ eeeees (Jack) net 5/0 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Wilks (Sir Samuel), The Relation of Science to Art .......-+++.++ (Mayle) net 0/6 
Brentano (Franz), The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong—English 
Translation by Hague (Cecil) .. 0.06. .ceee cee ceceweneeeeees (Constable) net 5/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Uoodrich-Freer (A.), Outer Isles....++++++ ..«ee+.(Ocnstable) net 12/6 


ee eeeeeeenee 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Tatham (M. T.), edited by, Virgil's Aeneid, Book IIT......+++0++e0+s (Arnold) 1/6 
Marsh (Mabel A.), Arithmetic Made Easy........... oes ceddecdocess ( Murray) 2/0 
Fletcher (W. C.), Elementary Geometry ....... Scceecocsccccccocced’ (Arnold) 1/6 
Scholle (W.) and Smith (G.), A First German Grammar ..........- .(Blackie) 1/6 
Fowler (Harold N.), A History of Ancient Greek Literature.,(Hirschfeld) net 6/0 
Hart (Albert Bushnell), Colonial Children ........ eocecccccceses (Macmillan) 2/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Gordon-Stables (W.), The People’s A.B.C. Guide to Health ....... -(Bousfield) 1/0 


Layard (George Somes), The Gentle Art of Book Lending ? 
: (Malvern Federated Library) 
Clifford (Hugh) and Swettenham (Frank A.), A Dictionary of the Malay 
Language, Part V.—The Letter *G” (Government Printing Office, Taiping) 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature: M. Botany. Part ep 
(Harrison) 21/0 
D. Chemistry. Part 1. 
(Harrison) . 21/0 
Supplementary Regulations for Secondary Day Schools (Eyre and Spottiswoode) 0/4 
The Writers’ Year-Book, 1902 ..........+++ . .(Writers’ Year-Book Company) 1/6 
Chiozza (L. G.), British Trade and the Zollverein Issue 
(Commercial Intelligence) net 1/0 
University Extension Summer Meeting, Oambridge, 1902.—Syllabuses of 
Lectures and Time-Table .........+++«+++ ...(Cambridge University Press) 1/0 


” ” ” ” 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Eliot (George), The Mill on the FlOSS......+s++seereeerereesers (Ward, Lock) 0/6 
The New Code for Day Schools, 1902-1903.........- Je seseeeeees (Bemrose) net 1/0 
Green (John Richard), A Short History of the English People, Part 4 

(Macmillan) net 0/6 
Treves (Sir Frederick), The Tale of a Field Hospital ......++++++++++ (Cassell) 3/6 


C William P.), edited by, Ireland, Industrial and Agricultural 
— . . : (Browne and Nolan) net 5,0 


Nyren (John), The Young Cricketer’s Tutor.....+..+++++++ : .-(Gay and Bird) 

Davies (J. H.), edited by, Yny Ihyvyr hwnn ......-- oe ° rong A _ Foster) ~ 2/6 
tv. J. Gwe lited by, Oll Synnwyr pen Kembero ygy« 

Evans (J. Gwenogoryn), edited by y yr pe (Jarvis and Foster) ae 

Thackeray (W. M.), The Paris Sketch Book &C. ....+++s+++++++++ (Macmillan) 3/6 


ichard 8h Hist f the English People. Part V. 
Green (Joho Richard), A Short History o g p (Mecmillan) net 0/6 


PERIODICALS. 

Critical Review, Windsor, East and West, Sun-Children’s Budgei, Good Words, 
Sunday, Home Arts and Crafts, Cornhill, Contemporary, American Historical 
Review, Harper's, Monthly Review, United Service, Antiquary, Genealogical, Art 
Workers’ Quarterly, Pearson's, Temple Bar, Macmillan’s, Empire Review, Century, 
St, Nicholas, School World, New Liberal Review. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 








For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annuum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSORIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONK SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and post r2 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) sent Gratis and post 


Sree to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW 
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30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET: 


241, Brompton Rd., S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria St.. E.C., LonDon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
F’cap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—Witb Special Contributions 
from His Kacellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 
THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
{ LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR. 
{ LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTW3-Y-COED, SNOWDON, « FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETA, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 
is.—_THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
hotels throughout the world. 

“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes ! "— Zhe Times. 

“It very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post, 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Paris and New York : BRETANO’s. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY. 
By MARK TWAIN, Ohoicely printed in red and black. With 7 Illustrations 
by Luctus Hitcncock. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a, 6d. 

ANNALS OF THE HORSE-SHOE CLUB. By Fivcx 
MASON. With 5 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

BIOGRAPHS OF BABYLON: Life Pictures of Lon- 
don’s Moving Scenes. By GEORGE R. Sims (* Dagonet”), Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, bid. 

THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. By LE. 
Author of “ Peccavi,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, fs. 

THE TEAR OF KALEE. By Hersert INMAN and 
HARTLEY ASPDEN. Orown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE KING’S COUNSEL. By FRANK RICHARDSON. 
Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. by 58. SQUIRE 
SpricGE, Author of “ Odd Issues.” Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 

BETWEEN OURSELVES: Some of the Little Pro- 
blems of Life. By MAX O’'RELL, Author of “ Her Royal Highness 
Woman,” &c. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. By the Rev. 
E. J, HARDY, Author of “ How to be Happy though Married.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF DUBLIN CASTLE AND OF 
DUBLIN SOCIETY. By A NATIVE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

BLUEBEARD: An Account of Comorre the Cursed 
and Gilles de Rais; with a Summary of various Tales and Traditions. 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With 9 full-page Illustrations. Demy S8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 9s, net. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF ZOLA’S NOVELS. 


Edited with Introductions by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Crown svo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. each. 


DOCTOR PASCALL. 


W. HorRNuUNG, 


HIS MASTERPIECE. 


THE JOY OF LIFE. WORK 
GERMINAL: Masterand Man. THE FORTUNE OF THE 
THE HONOUR OF THE ROUGONS 


ARMY, and other Stories. 


THE CONGUEST OF 
ABBE MOURET’S TRANS- 


PLASSANS. 


= SSION. THE DRAM-SHOP. 
ROM THE FAT AND THE THIN. 
THE REAM. MON Pr . 
FRUITFULNESS. LOURD 
THE —_— HIS EXCELLENCY. 
PARIS. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Pocket Volumes, handsomely printed from new type upon fine and very thin paper. 
Pott kvo, cloth, gilt top, 28. net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. }y THomas Harpy. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHArvtus 
READE, 


“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By CHARLES 


READK, 
THE DEEMSTER. by IIALt CAINE. 
MEN AND BOOKS. ly RKopert Louis Srevenson. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rover Louis STEVENSON. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. by RicnArp Jerrerigs. 
THE POCKET R.L.S. Being Favourite Passages from the 


Works of STEVENSON, 


POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


ALL SORTS AND _— 
TIONS OF MEN. 
WALTER BESANT. 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By 
WALTER LESANT 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 


By WaLtER BESANT aad JAMES 


Kick, 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 
By BESANT and Rict 


7. ae eae OF THE 


NEW MAGDALEN. [By WILkin 
COLLINS, 

PUCK, By Ovipa, 

HELD IN BONDAGE. pny 
OUIDA, 

MOTHS. By Owrna. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. 1} 
OULDA, 

PEG WOFFINGTON: and 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


By CHARLFS READE 


ET. By Besant and Ric THE etertER AND THE 


A son OF HAGAR, [by Haun HEARTH. By CUARLES 
CAINT Re a 
THE DEEMSTER. ly [Au “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE 
CAIN¥ TO MEND.” by (BARLES 
SHADOW OF A CRIME. by READE, ; 
HALL CAINE, BASS nee. by CHARLES 
MAN AND WIFE. ly WiLa&t : 


COLLINS 
ANTONINA. ly WILKIE COLLINS. 
THE MOONSTONE, [by WILKIE 


FOUL “PLAY. By CHARLES 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


COLUINS, By Ronerr Louis STEVENSON, 

WOMAN IN WHITE. By THE OLD FACTORY. By WwW. 
ILKIK COLLINS, WESTALL. ; 

7s DEAD SECRET. }'; THE DOWNFALL. By E. Zo, 
ILKts COLLINS 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane. W.C. 
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OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


A series of handy books dealing with the Intellectual life of the 
various peoples, their Social divisions and distinctions, their Manners 
and Customs, Wealth and Poverty, their Armies and Systems of 
National Defence, their Industrial life, Rural life, Home life, Religious 
life, Amusements, and Local Governments. Fully Illustrated, crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. Edited by— 


WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


The following Volumes are ready :— 


DUTCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By P. M. HOUGH, B.A. 


SWISS LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By A. T. STORY. 


RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By FRANCIS H. E. PALMER 


GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By Miss HANNAH LYNCH 


SPANISH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By L. HIGGIN. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


“One of the most interesting and complete studies of German life and: institutions 
which have been published in England. It is as safe a guide as it is an excellent 
study of the real Germany of to-day.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“7 les asant picturee of life and manners, always entertaining or instructiv e, or 
both.” —Apectator. 

*A brilliant study of contemporary France by a keen observer with intimate 
knowledge of her subject and an artist’s eye for contrasts.”--Morning Leader. 

“ This book is, in a modest, unassuming way, of real value. It gives more idea 
of Russian life than could be got froma dozen of the lurid novels which provide 
most people with their knowledge on this subject.”— Times. 

“ Into the space of less than 300 pages the author has compressed an astonishing 
amount of information.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“No English book that has yet appeared gives us so much insight into the real 
character of the vast multitudes who inhabit European Russia, and the atmosphere 
in which they live.”"—Lcho 





A. CONAN DOYLE’S New 6s. Novel 


THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES. 


Another Adventure of SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
With 16 Illustrations by SIDNEY PAGET. 


Of a score of reasons wny you should read A, CONAN DOYLE'S latest and best 
work, we will mention three :— 

1, Because it isa mystery story that holds the reader spellbound to the end. 

2. Because it is a profound study of the foremost character in modern fiction, 

Sherlock Holmes, 

3. Because it is a consummate piece of literary work. 

The combination makes up a book which, for thrilling interest, stands by itself. 
From the first discovery of the hound’s trail, when the young doctor brings to 
Sherlock Holmes the ancient manuscript, to the final scene where the great 
detective is brought face to face with the monster of the moorland, there is not a 
sentence that does not carry the reader breathlessly forward. It is a great novel, 
with a great subject, by a master of the craft. 


Other Novels by A. CONAN DOYLE are— 
ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


With 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR. 


An Earlier Adventure of Sherlock Holmes. 3s. 6d. 


The EXPLOITS of BRIGADIER GERARD. 
With 24 Hlustrations. 3g. 6d. 
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